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.  .then  taste-tested  for  Canco  customers. 


floors  above  Park  Avenue... 


.and  prepared  by  experts 


—  MARKETS 


QUOTATIQ 


recipes  using  canned  foods  are  created ^ 


ON  OCTOBER  5th...  Canco 

fonnally  opened  its  new  testing 
kitchen.  Here,  expert  dietician 
and  home  economist  will  serve 
Canco  customers  by  planning  rec¬ 
ipes  for  labels,  folders  and  for  use 
in  advertising.  The  kitchen-test¬ 
ing  staff  will  prepare  and  test  new, 
delicious  ways  of  serving  canned 
foods  in  more  and  more  menus. 


CHICAGO:  104  South  Michigan  Avenue 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK:  230  Park  Avenue 


Sutter  Street 


HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Knoujs  THe  imPORTflnce  of 

PRCSCRVinG  FOOD 


Painted  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum  of  Natural 
History  by  Arthur  A. 
Jansson  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  Clark 
Wissler. 


.  .  .  and  today  tons  of  canned  food  .  .  .  ripe  fruits  .  .  .  garden  fresh 
vegetables  ...  go  into  arctic  countries  so  that  these  people  might  enjoy 
them.  Canned  food  travels  over  deserts  .  .  .  across  seas  .  .  .  and  climbs 
mountain  tops  .  .  .  carrying  health  to  the  world.  Heekin  Cans  are  deliv¬ 
ered  to  you  the  day  you  want  them  ...  on  time.  No  pack  is  held  up 
.  .  .  every  car  is  routed  by  Heekin  traffic  men  who  appreciate  canning 
problems.  Someday  we  might  shoulder  some  of  this  responsibility  for  you. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO..  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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THIS  IS  THE  LOCK-SEAM  BODY-MAKER  FOR  THE  CAMEROH 


300 -PER  MINUTE  LINE  OF  CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


1.  Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  solder¬ 
ing  attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 

2a  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through 
means  of  constant  level  flux  pots. 


3a  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  ma¬ 
chine  in  1/10  second. 

4b  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  litho¬ 
graphed,  enamel  lined  cans. 


OAeit  fauA  ^ejoJtWve^Su  cue  indmiducM^  in  the  edUionl: 

3a  The  ideal  Lochseamer  must  have  automatic  means  for  detectins  damased  body  blanks,  combin¬ 
ed  with  a  powerful  brake  to  stop  the  machine  immediately,  thus  preventing  further  damage. 

Our  New  Model  No.  300  Lockseamer  has  a  highly  perfected  mechanism  for  this  very  purpose. 
Electric  limit  switches  detect  if  two  bodies  are  fed  or  if  there  is  any  malformation  of  body 
blanks,  which  actuates  a  solenoid  operated  brake,  stopping  the  machine  in  a  tenth  of  a  second. 

The  semi-steel  brake  drum  is  mounted  directly  on  the  main  drive  shaft  and  equipped  with  self¬ 
aligning  brake  shoe.  A  brake  release  is  provided  so  the  machine  may  be 
operated  without  power.  This  release  is  automatically  eliminated  upon 
applying  power.  The  main  drive  shaft  is  made  from  special  alloy  steel 
which  is  electrically  heat  treated  to  develop  high  resistance  to  torsional 

strain.  Each  shaft  must  meet  rigid 
specifications  for  tensile  strength  and 
yield  point. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Now  it  is  more  important  than  ever  for  canners 
to  be  sure  that  the  cans  they  buy  are  backed  up 
by  dependable  service  to  meet  every  emergency. 

Continental  through  its  32  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  has  the  man-power,  facilities  and  resources 
to  render  quickly  every  possible  service  for  its 
customers — permitting  them  to  concentrate  on 
getting  in  the  crops,  canning  them  and  selling 
the  packs. 

Most  important.  Continental  offers  the  high¬ 
est  quality  cans,  developed  by  men  who  have  de¬ 
voted  their  entire  lives  to  making  better  seams, 
better  coatings  and  better  enamels. 

Closing  machines,  designed  and  built  in 
Continental’s  own  machine  shops,  are  availa¬ 
ble  in  types  and  sizes  for  every  cannery  need. 

And  Continental’s  closing  machine  men,  lo¬ 
cated  right  in  the  heart  of  packing  activities,  are 
available  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  quickly. 


When  unusual  problems  in  canning  arise  —  quick 
research  service  often  may  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  In  Continental’s  Labo¬ 
ratories  a  large  group  of  specialists  are  available 
to  render  Immediate  assistance — men  backed  up 
by  a  wealth  of  practical  experience  gained  in  help¬ 
ing  canners  all  over  the  country. 

Continental’s  many  factories  and  warehouses 
located  at  convenient  points  assure  the  quick 
replenishing  of  depleted  can  stocks  during  peak 
periods — a  factor  relieving  you  of  worry  during 
times  of  sectional  distress.  Also  getting  the  cans 
on  your  siding  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way,  is 
still  another  matter,  one  in  which  our  Traffic 
Department  excels. 

Guard  as  you  will  against  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  and  emergencies,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  you’ll  need  help  and  need  it  quickly — that’s 
when  you’ll  be  glad  you’re  a  Continental  customer. 
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A  SEASONAL  CHAT — Let’s  lay  dull  cares  aside. 
When  we  awoke  this  morning  dawn  was  just 
breaking  with  a  riot  of  color,  the  reds,  the 
blues,  the  saffrons,  in  a  blending  as  they  reached 
higher  and  higher  into  the  sky,  that  would  have  defied 
a  Rubens  or  the  most  gifted  artist  i:o  reproduce;  and 
just  then  the  golden  red  sun  peeped  above  the  horizon, 
so  large  that  it  seemed  close,  adding  a  sheen  of  golden 
light  over  this  back-drop  of  Nature,  and  the  thought 
welled  up:  “0  Lord  it  is  good  to  be  here.”  “It  is 
heavenly,”  you  hear  someone  say,  but  in  fact  is  it  not 
a  foretaste,  a  preview  of  heaven,  seen  dimly  through 
our  human  eyes  because  our  nature  could  not  stand  or 
live  through  a  clear,  close  view  of  the  full  reality  of 
the  glory  of  the  heavens?  Could  heaven  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  many  differing  scenes  to  be  found 
in  all  sections  of  our  most  blessed  country,  if  we  but 
had  the  sense  to  appreciate  these  wondrous  gifts? 
Every  day  they  are  repeated  somewhere,  and  in  such 
lavish  amounts,  that  we  have  become  callous,  but 
remember  that  no  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  furnishes  such  an  abundance,  or  such  a  continu¬ 
ous  panarama  of  beauty,  as  Nature  gives  us.  Other 
countries  of  the  world  can  boast  of  beauty  spots,  if 
rains,  cold  and  mists  or  shriveling  heat  and  burning 
dryness  permit,  or  we  might  say,  when  they  permit 
them  to  be  enjoyed,  while  we  enjoy  the  world’s  finest 
climate  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  the  northern 
borders  to  the  southern  most  tip  of  our  land,  every  day 
and  all  the  year  through.  You  might  have  been  born 
in  the  rain-swept  mists  of  the  British  Isles,  in  the 
bleek  hills  of  the  Russian  steps,  in  the  steeming  jungles 
of  Africa  or  Asia,  but  here  you  are  in  a  veritable 
heaven.  Santa  has  been  good  to  us  in  that  respect ! 

And  isn’t  this  the  land  that  flows  with  milk  and 
honey,  at  least  with  such  an  abundance  and  variety 
of  food  as  no  other  spot  on  the  globe  can  boast,  and 
under  conditions  that  make  these  blessings  available 
to  all  alike?  And  you  enjoy  this  abundance  in  peace 
and  happiness  too  sadly  lacking  in  almost  every  other 
land,  even  among  the  supposedly  highly  civilized. 

And  it  is  you  canners,  and  the  supply  men  who  make 
your  work  possible,  who  play  a  leading  part  in  making 
our  population  healthy  and  happy,  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  ten  billion  “graneries”  to  conserve  Nature’s 
bounties,  for  use  in  times  of  scarcity  or  for  transporta¬ 


tion  to  localities  far  removed  from  the  production 
points.  You  furnish  the  conservation  and  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  dissemination  to  every  quarter  of  our  country, 
of  Nature’s  largesses,  in  the  humble  tin  can.  You  are 
the  country’s  most  numerous  and  most  generous  Santa 
Clauses,  operating,  however,  through  all  the  year — and 
we  salute  you ! 

Everything  in  Nature  is  right,  only  man  is  vile, 
someone  has  said.  At  least  if  not  vile  at  times  he 
seems  very  ungrateful  and  foolish.  Let  any  man  match 
his  present  business  or  social  conditions  here  with 
what  they  would  be,  if  he  can  imagine  them,  in  any 
other  country.  How  would  you  like  to  be  living  in 
China,  in  Spain,  in  Russia,  or  Germany  or  any  other 
nation,  instead  of  here?  But  there  is  an  awful  lot 
wrong  here,  isn’t  there,  in  our  laws  and  in  politics  and 
whatnot? 

Yes,  apparently,  there  is  an  awful  lot  wrong,  but 
most  of  it  is  imaginary,  and  we  have  been  making 
ourselves  unhappy,  as  if  we  were  neurasthenics.  It 
has  been  only  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  men 
discovered  that  they  are  competent  lawyers,  even 
Constitutional  lawyers  who  used  to  be  considered  as 
scarce  as  hen’s  teeth.  With  that  discovery  they  have 
tortured  themselves  trying  to  interpret  every  law  pro¬ 
posed  or  passed.  We’ve  always  had  laws  but  we  used 
to  leave  their  meaning  to  the  courts  or  our  lawyers  to 
handle,  because  we  knew  we  did  not  understand  them. 
Now  even  the  variest  ignoramus  or  greenhorn  reporter 
feels  perfectly  competent  to  digest  and  discuss  anything 
proposed  in  Congress,  and  his  boss  puts  no  restraint 
upon  its  appearance  in  print,  and  then  the  clientele 
take  the  utterances  as  if  they  were  the  most  perfect 
gems  of  Blackiston.  And  when  you  add  political 
propaganda,  and  the  paid  commentators,  to  this  condi¬ 
tion,  you  really  do  have  something  that  is  bad,  and  we 
mean  bad.  But  why  does  a  population  which  flatters 
itself  on  its  sense  and  sound  judgment,  allow  itself  to 
be  carried  away  by  such  bunk.  We  just  do  not  think. 
We  let  them  lead  us  in  all  kinds  of  nonsensical  actions ; 
stir  us  up  to  storm  against  constituted  authority,  and 
belittle  everything  in  a  senseless  manner.  But  all  of 
that  is  of  our  own  making.  We  have  better  sense,  if 
we  would  only  use  it.  It  is  because  we  do  not  that  the 
politicians  have  come  into  possession  of  the  country; 
that  the  regularly  recurring  attempt  to  run  everything 
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put  on  by  labor,  is  allowed  to  disturb  us,  although  we 
know  that  the  same  or  worse  has  been  attempted  re¬ 
peatedly  in  our  history,  and  always  peeters  out  through 
the  greed  and  ambition  of  the  labor  leaders. 

And  we  have  formed  the  habit  of  running  to  the 
Government  to  help  business,  instead  of  minding  our 
own  business  and  making  the  politicians  do  likewise. 
Congress  is  composed  of  lawyers,  and  that  means  the 
Government,  and  whoever  heard  of  lawyers  helping 
business?  Put  a  lawyer  or  a  banker  in  charge  of  any 
business  and  you  have  tied  a  crepe  on  it.  The  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions  merely  prove  the  rule. 

The  world  is  not  bad,  and  there  are  millions  of  fine 
people  in  it,  the  other  kind  being  a  very  small  minority. 
And  it  is  a  good  charitable  world.  We  have  followed 
with  interest,  for  instance,  the  campaign  put  on  by 
The  New  York  Times  to  help  the  Neediest  Cases — at 
least  a  quarter  of  million  dollars  collected  and  used 
to  help  really  deserving  cases.  Recently,  editorially 
The  Times  said: 

“THANKFUL  GIVERS 

Every  year  the  most  numerous  gifts  to  the 
Neediest  Cases  are  made  in  Memory  or  in  Loving 
Memory  of  the  dead.  The  beloved  that  are  gone 
are  gratefully  recalled.  A  softened  sorrow 
associates  them  with  the  living.  Good  works  are 
done  in  their  name.  The  dead  hand  is  busy  at  its 
old  task  of  kindness.  Being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh. 

By  a  solemn  and  beautiful  rite  he  is  made  a  helper 
of  distress  which  he  has  passed  beyond. 

Yesterday  in  the  name  “In  Friendship”  was 
recorded  a  gift  of  $2,000.  The  note  that  came 
with  it  read: 

We  are  deeply  grateful  that  through 
your  agency  we  can  share  with  our  less  for¬ 
tunate  brothers  and  sisters  some  of  our 
abundance  and  thus  make  life  richer,  more 
beautiful  and  lovely  for  both  giver  and 
receiver.  (Written  by  a  female  hand.) 

That  gift  and  that  gratitude  are  worth  more 
than  a  row  of  books  on  ‘The  Responsibilities  of 
Wealth.’  ‘A  Thankful  Heart,’  whose  little  family 
has  been  spared  through  the  year  though  death 
twice  came  ‘very,  very  close,’  sends  a  gift  of  $100. 
Escaped  from  the  imminent  edge  of  disaster,  she 
expresses  ‘deepest  thankfulness’  by  aiding  the  un¬ 
fortunate.  ‘Thankful,’  once  one  of  our  patients, 
tided  over  a  ‘difficult  time  until  I  could  take  care 
of  mjrself  again,’  wishes  ‘the  small  amount  which 
I  am  able  to  give  could  aid  some  one  like  myself.’ 
He  was  in  straits  and  had  to  be  succored.  Now  he 
succors  others.  We  leave  this  service  of  thanks  at 
that.  There  are  plenty  of  other  instances  in  the 
gratifyingly  increased  number  of  givers  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  As  one  reads  them,  one  feels 
that  this  tough-hided,  hard-headed,  curmudgeonly 
old  world  is  a  pretty  good  sort  of  chap  after  all.” 
With  that  sentiment  we  agree  heartily. 

And  here  is  a  Maximum  Silencer  for  the  “red”,  the 
discontented,  and  the  advocates  of  swatting  the  rich : 


“Philadelphia,  December  22,  1937 — Harvey  Gravell,  a 
paint  manufacturer  in  Ambler,  gave  each  of  his  seventy 
married  workers  a  check  today  for  $300  with  this  statement: 
‘This  is  for  your  wife,  not  for  you.’ 

This  distribution  of  $21,000  was  in  addition  to  $54,000 
dispensed  in  Christmas  bonuses  by  Mr.  Gravell  among 
his  eighty-five  single  and  married  employes.  Last  Christmas 
he  played  Santa  Claus  by  paying  off  all  his  workers’  debts, 
ranging  from  $10  up  to  a  $6,500  mortgage.  That  cost  him 
about  $90,000. 

Duscussing  the  thought  behind  his  payment  of  a  bonus 
to  his  workers’  wives  he  said  that  when  a  man  hired  a 
laborer  he  was  not  paying  for  ‘a  specific  commodity’  but 
rather  was  paying  for  ‘the  doctors,  the  teachers,  the  lawyers 
and  dentists  and  priests  who  have  contributed  to  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  laborer,  as  well  as  for  the  labor  itself.’ 

‘But  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  make-up  of 
a  man  has  up  to  this  time  been  ignored,’  he  continued.  ‘That 
factor  is  the  housewife,  who  plods  along  year  after  year, 
mending  her  husband’s  socks,  cooking  his  food,  washing  the 
dishes,  putting  up  a  good  front,  and,  what  is  more  impor¬ 
tant,  rearing  offsprings  to  take  the  laborer’s  place  when 
his  human  machinery  finally  wears  out. 

‘And  all  this  she  is  willing  to  do  for  what  she  gets,  and 
that  is  often  nothing.  That  a  housewife  should  be  com¬ 
pensated  along  with  the  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists  and 
priests  cannot  be  denied  but  can  and  is  often  overlooked.’ 

Mr.  Gravell  said  he  was  interested  in  calling  the  attention 
of  ‘the  armchair  economists,  the  efficiency  experts,  sweat¬ 
shop  operators  and  misguided  reformers’  to  the  ‘composite 
unit  of  labor.’ 

The  cash  bonuses  to  the  workers  themselves  ranged  from 
$100  to  $7,000,  and  were  distributed,  Mr.  Gravell  said,  ‘on 
the  basis  of  need  and  worth.’  He  is  president  and  owner 
of  the  American  Chemical  Paint  Company.” 

More  particularly,  as  an  industry  you  have  done  a 
splendid  job  in  withstanding  the  onslaughts  of  the 
market  against  canned  foods  prices;  you  have,  we 
believe,  set  a  record  in  holding  market  prices  against 
heavy  declines,  such  as  would  have  occurred  formerly 
when  buying  died  down  as  it  did  two  months  and  more 
ago.  There  was  never  any  sense  to  this  sit-down  strike 
of  the  buyers,  and  if  we  had  a  canny  bunch  of  sellers 
they  could  make  the  buyers  pay  heavily  for  this  inter¬ 
ruption  of  normal  market  conditions.  Consumer  buy¬ 
ing  has  not  even  faltered  much  less  weakened,  and  so 
far  as  canned  foods  are  concerned,  has  been  at  record- 
high  proportions,  over  the  retail  counters.  Whoever 
heard  of  a  recession,  depression  or  panic  when  con¬ 
sumer  buying  is  running  high  ?  Given  demand,  supply 
invariably  follows,  and  it  will  now,  to  the  last  case  of 
canned  foods  in  sight.  If  canners  closed  their  ware¬ 
houses  for  the  first  two  weeks  in  January  there  would 
be  a  panic  among  wholesale  distributors  and  especially 
among  retailers.  They  have  striven  too  hard  in  their 
efforts  to  show  a  cleaned  out  inventory,  and  if  there 
is  not  a  rush  of  buyers  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  it 
will  be  a  miracle.  The  whole  game  is  in  the  hands  of 
canners  who  own  goods:  the  market  needs  them;  the 
distributors  and  retailers  are  out  of  them,  with  floors 
and  shelves  bare.  If  the  canners  can  show  backbone  to 
demand  profit  showing  prices  for  the  goods,  they  can¬ 
not  help  but  get  them.  But  don’t  expect  the  buyers 
to  offer  them ;  you  must  demand  higher  prices,  and  the 
“edge”  is  all  yours,  if  you  but  know  how  to  use  it. 

What  could  be  brighter  for  1938 !  Happy  New  Year ! 
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OHIO  MEETING 

President  Thatcher  and  Associates  chose  to  serve  second  term. 


The  last  of  the  State  meetings  till  after  the  turn  of  the  year, 
the  30th  annual  of  the  Ohio  Canners  Association,  held  to 
the  average  good  attendance  of  all  these  fall  assemblies  and 
offered  a  varied  and  interesting  program. 

With  a  hearty  luncheon  tucked  away.  President  Thatcher 
opened  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  December  14th,  with  a  welcome 
to  guests  and  members,  and  a  resume  of  Association  activities 
during  the  past  year,  Mr.  Thatcher  called  attention  to  the 
State  Female  Labor  Bill,  which,  as  applied  to  canners,  limits 
the  hours  of  females  under  the  age  of  21,  and  expressed  the 
expectation  that  this  will  be  corrected,  for  it  goes  without  saying 
that  this  restriction  works  an  undue  hardship  on  the  canning 
industry  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Along  these  same  lines,  the  Black-Connery  Bill,  familiarly 
known  as  the  Wages  and  Hours  Bill,  and  which  was  passed  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  will  if  the  canning  industry  is  not 
exempted,  be  very  harmful  and  Mr.  Thatcher  urged  that  the 
Association  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  it.  (Later:  The  bill  has 
since  been  killed  so  far  as  this  special  session  of  Congress  is 
concerned.) 

The  problem  of  Future  Sales  Contracts  is  distinctly  an 
Association  job,  said  Mr.  Thatcher,  and  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  this  matter  would  be  seriously  considered  at  this  meeting, 
and  that  corrective  steps  be  undertaken  whereby  the  Association 
may  work  with  other  Associations  in  an  effort  to  break  up  this 
unethical  and  vicious  practice  of  adjustment,  and  thus  restore  a 
contract  to  its  full  and  proper  place. 

Mr.  Thatcher  next  introduced  Mr.  James  A.  Maddox,  of  the 
Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  extended  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  the  hearty  greetings  of  the  City  of  Columbus.  Mr.  Maddox 
gave  a  short  talk  on  the  Ethics  of  Business.  “Competitive  Co¬ 
operation,”  says  Mr.  Maddox,  “is  the  modern  slogan  for  business. 
Ruinous  competition  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  any  man  who 
seeks  to  ruin  his  competitor  is  out  of  step  with  modern  business. 
Every  line  of  business  must  be  organized  for  its  own  protection, 
the  education  of  its  members,  and  the  knowledge  that  comes  to 
every  man  who  associates  with  men  in  his  own  line.  The  fellow¬ 
ship  and  good  will  that  obtain  in  such  an  organization  are  of 
priceless  value  and  worthy  of  every  man's  cultivation.” 

Mr.  Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  next  introduced  by  President 
Thatcher,  warned  the  audience  that  business  methods  of  today 
are  far  different  from  the  good  old  days  when  canned  foods 
were  sold  and  delivered  and  paid  for  a  month  after  the  pack 
was  completed.  Today,  said  Mr.  Corbaley,  canning  is  a  12-month 
proposition  and  plans  must  be  made  accordingly. 

Mr.  Corbaley  advised  that  canners  hold  their  spot  goods  till 
the  distributor  wants  and  needs  to  buy.  Sales  must  be  timely 
and  not  made  when  the  buyers’  stocks  are  piled  high.  He  warned 
the  canner  members,  that,  when  planning  1938  acreage  and 
future  sales  contracts,  to  remember  that  costs — labor,  cans, 
labels,  boxes,  etc. — will  be  higher  in  '38  than  they  were  in  '37. 
Learn  the  truth  about  market  conditions,  about  what  your  com¬ 
petitors  are  doing,  know  your  costs  and  be  careful  in  writing 
future  contracts  and  you  will  go  a  long  ways  toward  making 
1938  a  succesful  year,  said  Mr.  Corbaley. 

The  next  speaker.  Dr.  Harvey  Walker,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  presented  an  interesting  picture  of  the  present  rela¬ 
tion  between  Business  and  Government.  “Waste  in  Govern¬ 
ment,”  said  Dr.  Walker,  “does  not  come  so  much  from  graft  as 
from  ignorance.  It  is  here  that  business  is  at  fault  for  govern¬ 
ment  does  perform  necessary  and  useful  services  as  well  as 
cause  headaches.  So  it  is  the  part  of  business  to  take  more 


interest  in  government  and  place  responsible  men  in  office.” 
According  to  Dr.  Walker,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  such 
action  otherwise  he  fears  that  we  may  be  faced  with  the  same 
situation  that  exists  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Thatcher  then  introduced  Mr.  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sales  Contract  Committee  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  who  discussed  the  findings  of  that  body. 

SALES  CONTRACT 
By  H.  F.  Krimendahl 

During  the  year  1936  and  again  this  year,  especially,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  among  canners  concerning 
the  form  and  enforceability  of  future  sales  contracts.  Many 
requests  for  information  concerning  this  subject  were  made  to 
State  Associations,  as  well  as  the  National  Canners  Association 
and,  as  a  result,  the  subject  has  been  featured  and  discussed 
before  both  associations. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  appointed  a  Committee,  which  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  this  problem,  resulting  in  various  recommendations.  Before 
meeting  of  the  Contracts  Committee,  members  of  Board,  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Counsel,  as  well  as  reputable  canners,  copies  of 
their  contracts  then  in  use  were  forwarded  to  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  Counsel  for  examination  and  study  so  as 
recommendations,  which  the  Counsel  thought  advisable,  could 
be  made  to  the  Committee.  Counsel  prepared  for  Committee  a 
compilation  of  various  contract  forms  then  in  use  by  the  in¬ 
dustry,  as  well  as  comments  and  requests  from  individual 
canners. 

After  studying  this  material  the  Committee  concluded  that 
generally  most  contract  forms  in  common  use  were  adequate 
and  legal,  and  set  forth  a  commercial  agreement  fair  to  both 
buyer  and  seller.  It  was  fairly  clear  that  the  real  difficulty  in 
contracts  was  not  in  the  current  written  form,  but  in  two 
occasional  practices. 

1.  Modification  and  in  some  cases  emasculation  of  the  forms 
by  the  inclusion  of  additional  phrases  for  particular  cases. 
2.  Secondly,  in  the  failure  to  enforce  the  terms  of  a  future 
contract  as  written. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  some  canners  write  special  terms  into 
their  contracts,  as:  Subject  approval  of  price,  prices  guaranteed 
against  market  decline,  subject  approval  samples  when  packed, 
discounts  are  frequently  changed,  terms  extended  and  particular 
delivery  and  storage  arrangements  written  into  the  ordinary 
contract  form. 

Finally,  in  some  cases,  the  particular  practice  exists  of  writing 
a  future  contract  with  a  separate  option  to  the  buyer,  giving 
him  the  privilege  of  modifying  the  quantities  contracted  for  by 
notice  prior  to  a  certain  date.  You  can  readily  understand  a 
contract  containing  some  of  these  clauses  would  merely  be  a 
buyer’s  option  and  there  would  be  no  legal  question  involved, 
but  the  sole  question  would  be  one  of  business  policy. 

Due  to  the  variance  in  State  Laws,  as  well  as  the  variation 
in  different  geographical  localities  with  respect  to  merchandising 
particular  commodities  it  was  deemed  impractical  to  adopt  any 
standard  contract  form.  For  example,  a  contract  type  desirable 
for  a  Middle  Western  Vegetable  Packer  would  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  or  Fish  Packer. 

Under  these  conditions  it  was  recommended  that  standard 
contract  forms,  within  the  limits  permitted  by  law,  be  formu- 
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lated  by  regional  or  commodity  groups.  Such  groups  would 
have  full  cooperation  and  assistance,  in  construction  of  these 
contract  forms,  of  the  National  Canners  Association  thru  its 
staff  and  counsel. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  contract  must  be  equally  fair 
to  seller  and  buyer.  No  doubt,  there  are  some  unscrupulous 
b’lvers.  however,  the  percentage  of  unscrupulous  canners  is  pos¬ 
sibly  as  great.  One  of  the  most  controversial  issues  in  future 
contracts  is  that  concerning  pro  rata  delivery.  Due  to  the  many 
hazards  pertaining  to  the  canning  industry,  it  is  impossible  to 
guarantee  full  delivery. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  a  buyer  is  entitled  to  be  assured 
a  canner  will  not  sell  futures  beyond  a  normal  yield  of  an 
anticipated  pack,  as  well  as  that  in  the  event  of  a  short  pack 
a  justifiable  and  equal  percentage  of  pro  rata  delivery  will  be 
made  on  all  contracts  and  of  the  canner’s  entire  pack. 

For  this  reason  you  will  note  the  clause  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  allows  any  buyer  when  receiving  less  than  75  per 
cent  delivery  to  demand  a  certificate  from  National  Canners 
Association  justifying  such  delivery.  This  year  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  pro  rata  delivery  clause  used  in  one  State 
related  only  in  failure  to  delivery  the  full  amount  and  there 
was  some  question  raised  whether  a  complete  pack  failure  would 
protect  the  canner  under  this  clause. 

While  it  is  true  there  was  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  thru  National  Canners  Association,  no  doubt,  it 
will  be  well  to  revise  the  commonly  used  pro  rata  clause.  The 
clause  on  pro  rata  delivery  recommended  herein  covers  not  only 
failure  to  deliver  the  full  amount  of  the  contract,  but  any  part 
thereof. 

There  are  two  methods  commonly  used  in  handling  swells,  or 
an  optional  method  to  the  buyer,  whereby  the  canner  either 
guarantees  his  products  against  all  losses  by  swells  and  spoilage 
for  a  certain  period  of  time,  or  makes  an  allowance  “in  lieu 
of  normal  swells”. 

Under  the  method  of  making  an  “allowance  in  lieu  of  normal 
swells”  it  was  necessary  both  to  define  “normal  swells”  and  to 
fix  the  percentage  of  allowance  for  the  various  classes  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  Conference  Committees  have  agreed  that  swells  are 
abnormal  when  they  are  more  than  double  the  amount  allowed 
on  a  percentage  basis  in  the  contract.  An  allowance  of  M  of 
1  per  cent  upon  most  vegetable  items  was  agreed  upon  and, 
of  1  per  cent  on  some  few  items.  They  have  likewise  agreed 
that  the  allowance  be  construed  to  apply  against  unit  shipments 
and  not  against  the  entire  contract. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  all  canners  refer  to  the  bulletin 
circulated  by  the  National  Canners  Association  on  August  26th, 
1936,  for  all  details  with  reference  to  swells  and  swell  allow¬ 
ances.  The  recommended  clause  listed  later  with  reference  to 
swells  is  made  up  from  the  agreement  in  the  National  Canners 
Association  bulletin  referred  to  and  is  taken  from  a  canner’s 
contract  now  in  current  use.  In  my  opinion  this  particular 
clause  adequately  covers  the  subject  of  swells  and  swell 
allowances. 

Early  in  1937  the  National  Canners  Association  issued  and 
mailed  to  the  industry  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Canning  Industry 
Sales  Contract”.  This  pamphlet  contained  in  detail  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Contracts  Committee.  Certain 
provisions  recommended  for  standard  contract  forms  are  as 
follows ; 

PRO  RATA  DELIVERY — If  seller  shall  deliver  less  than 
75  per  cent,  buyer  may  require  seller  to  produce  a  certificate 
from  the  National  Canners  Association  (or  any  state  or  com¬ 
modity  association  may  be  named  where  such  association  is 
authorized  to  and  is  willing  to  undertake  this  service),  justify¬ 
ing  such  delivery,  which  certificate  shall  be  a  justification  and 
shall  release  the  seller  from  all  further  obligations  on  account 
of  short  delivery. 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAXES— In  addition  to 
the  price  stated  herein  buyer  agrees  to  pay  or  to  reimburse 
seller  for  the  amount  by  which  the  cost  to  seller  of  performance 
hereof  on  merchandise  undelivered  under  this  contract  shall  be 
increased  by  any  Federal  or  State  excise  taxes  that  may  be 
imposed  by  any  legislation  enacted  after  the  date  hereof,  or 
seller  may  increase  the  price  stated  Herein  to  the  extent  of 
such  increase  in  cost.  The  seller  agrees  to  reduce  the  price 
herein  to  the  extent  of  any  decreases  in  cost  to  the  seller  of 
performance  hereof  on  merchandise  undelivered  under  this  con¬ 


tract  resulting  from  the  repeal  or  reduction  after  the  date  hereof 
of  any  Federal  or  State  excise  taxes,  or  to  reimburse  the  buyer 
to  the  extent  of  such  decrease  in  cost  on  account  of  tax  refunds 
actually  received  by  seller  as  result  of  the  repeal  or  reduction 
of  any  such  Federal  or  State  excise  taxes. 

ARBITRATION — Any  controversy  arising  out  of  this  con¬ 
tract  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  in  (central  cities  to  be 
specified  by  the  canner  in  his  individual  contract  form).  In 
the  absence  of  agreement  by  the  parties,  arbitration  shall  be 
held  in  the  specified  city  nearest  to  the  point  where  the  goods 
are  located.  Arbitrations  shall  be  held  before  and  under  the 
rules  of  existing  joint  arbitration  boards  approved  by  the 
National  Canners  Association.  The  arbitrators  shall  assess  the 
costs  of  arbitration  and  the  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  both  parties,  who  hereby  agree  to  comply  therewith.  No 
unimportant  variation  in  the  execution  of  this  contract  shall 
constitute  basis  for  a  claim.  Each  party  agrees  that  a  judgment 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  in  and  for  the  district 
within  which  the  award  was  made  shall  be  entered  upon  the 
award  made,  but  the  State  Courts  shall  have  sole  jurisdiction 
of  enforcing  this  agreement  to  arbitrate  and  any  arbitration 
award  in  all  cases  in  which  the  United  States  District  Court 
shall  not  have  jurisdiction. 

FINANCIALLY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYERS— If  during  the 
life  of  this  agreement  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  buyer 
becomes  impaired,  or  payments  from  buyer  are  past  due,  cash 
payments  in  advance  with  regular  discount  may  be  demanded 
by  seller  before  shipments  are  made. 

RESPONSIBILITY  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY  SHIPMENTS— Not¬ 
withstanding  shipped  to  seller’s  order  or  other  method  of  ship¬ 
ment,  goods  are  at  risk  of  buyer  from  and  after  delivery  to 
carrier,  and  buyer  assumes  all  responsibility  for  shortage,  loss, 
delay,  or  damage  in  transit  upon  issuance  to  seller  by  carrier 
of  clean  bill  of  lading  (in  “received  for  shipment”  form)  or 
equivalent  form  of  shipping  receipt. 

GUARANTEE  FEDERAL  FOOD  &  DRUGS  ACT— Seller 
guarantees  that  all  articles  of  food  sold  under  this  contract 
shall  not  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Federal  Food  &  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto;  provided,  however,  that  the  seller  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  against  such  goods  becoming  adulterated  or  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  amended,  after  sale  by 
reason  of  causes  beyond  seller’s  control;  and  provided  also,  that 
seller  shall  be  relieved  from  responsibility  for  misbranding  when 
goods  are  not  shipped  under  seller’s  labels  or  brands.  Buyer 
undertakes  to  save  seller  harmless  from  any  liability  arising 
out  of  shipment  under  buyer’s  labels  or  brands. 

SWELLS — The  goods  covered  by  this  contract  are  guaranteed 
by  seller  against  swells  until  August  1st  following  the  date 
billed,  but  in  no  case  for  less  than  six  months,  unless  said  swells 
arise  from  improper  handling  or  storage  by  carrier  or  buyer. 
All  claims  for  swells  must  be  made  and  bills  rendered  by  buyer 
on  or  before  August  1st,  or  not  later  than  six  months  after 
date  of  invoice,  and  swells  held  subject  to  seller’s  order.  Estab¬ 
lished  claims  shall  be  paid  by  seller  within  thirty  days  at 
invoice  price  and  freight.  Where  local  food  laws  require  the 
destruction  of  swells,  notice  shall  be  filed  with  the  canner  or 
his  representative,  giving  him  ten  days’  opportunity  for  in¬ 
spection.  If  the  seller  or  his  representative  fails  to  inspect 
within  ten  days,  or  if  the  goods  are  destroyed  meantime  by  the 
authorities,  official  certificate  bearing  identification  marks  shall 
be  accepted  as  prima  facie  evidence  and  voucher  for  the  claim. 

If  buyer  desires  “Percentage  Swell  Allowance”  (in  lieu  of 
clause  headed  “Swells”),  %  of  1  per  cent  to  be  deducted  from 
the  face  of  the  invoice  in  full  payment  for  normal  swells.  Swells 
are  abnormal  when  they  have  more  than  doubled  the  amount 
allowed  on  percentage  basis  in  this  contract.  Swell  allowance 
to  be  construed  to  apply  against  unit  shipments  and  not  against 
entire  contract. 

As  previously  advised,  it  is  the  intention  of  National  Canners 
Association  to  get  out  a  new  and  revised  Contracts  Bulletin  early 
in  1938,  which,  no  doubt,  will  revise  and  improve  some  of  the 
clauses  already  suggested  as  well  as  give  all  details  in  securing 
the  cooperation  of  the  various  organizations  when  in  difficulty 
on  future  deliveries. 

I,  personally,  feel  that  with  the  clauses  recommended  herein 
(or  those  National  Canners  Association  will  recommend  in  their 
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New  Bulletin,  which  in  all  probability  will  be  issued  before 
futures  are  booked  for  1938  pack),  and  by  adding  common 
clauses  which  apply  to  your  discount  terms,  whether  sold  F.  0.  B. 
factory  or  destination,  time  of  shipment,  etc.,  a  very  fair  and 
enforceable  contract  to  both  buyer  and  seller  could  be  drawn. 

You  will  note  in  the  clause  entitled  “Arbitration”  we  refer 
to  “Joint  Arbitration  boards  approved  by  National  Canners 
Association”.  By  this  we  refer  to  an  understanding  formulated 
between  National  Canners  Association  and  National  American 
Wholesale  Grocers  in  1925,  that  in  case  of  disagreement  over 
future  contracts,  the  canner  has  the  privilege  of  presenting  his 
case  to  National  Canners  Association,  who  in  turn  would  place 
the  controversy  with  the  National  American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
and  they  in  turn  with  their  members.  Any  member  of  the 
Grocers  Association  likewise  has  recourse  through  their  associa¬ 
tion  for  any  contract  Violations  on  the  part  of  the  canner,  such 
as;  failure  to  deliver,  etc.  This  plan  worked  very  well  until  a 
few  years  ago  when  it  fell  into  disuse,  due  to  more  favorable 
economic  conditions.  This  voluntary  and  economical  method  of 
contract  obligation  is  again  being  used  and  in  a  specific  case 
recently  has  brought  results,  and  kept  the  purchaser’s  good  will, 
rather  than  ill  will  and  costly  litigation. 

I  feel  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  Enforcement  League  set 
up  by  the  Tri-States,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  canners  this 
year  for  the  enforcement  of  future  contracts.  The  workings  of 
this  League  have  been  discussed  here  before,  as  well  as  bulletined 
by  your  secretary  during  the  canning  season,  and  I  will  not  go 
into  details  again.  I  note,  however,  at  the  Tri-State  Convention 
this  month,  the  League  is  to  be  disbanded  and  a  Committee  has 
been  appointed  to  prepare  a  simplified  sales  contract  covering 
the  requirements  of  the  canners  in  this  geographical  locality. 
The  cooperative  enforcement  machinery  of  the  various  associa¬ 
tions  already  set  up  with  reference  to  voluntary  enforcement 
of  contracts  will  be  used  hereafter. 

May  I  suggest  a  committee  of  this  association  be  appointed 
to  draft  a  uniform  sales  contract  and  it  be  made  available  to 
all  members  of  this  association. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  again  say  the  real  difficulties  in 
current  contracts  is  not  so  much  in  the  form  itself,  but  in  the 
additions  usually  written  into  contracts,  for  special  sales  and 
the  failure  of  enforcement  for  various  reasons.  Finally,  I  wish 
to  repeat  the  comments  of  another  packer,  “A  contract  is  as 
good  as  the  man  who  makes  it.” 

Mr.  R.  C.  Duncan,  of  the  Cleveland  Kraut  and  Pickling  Com¬ 
pany,  then  exorted  canner  members  to  cooperate  with  the 
Association  by  sending  in  promptly  the  monthly  inventory  re¬ 
ports  and  weekly  crops  reports.  These  reports  are  cloaked  with 
the  secrecy  of  total  figures  so  that  they  cannot  be  of  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  the  individual  canner.  On  the  contrary,  accurate  and 
timely  information  of  this  kind  can  be  of  great  value  to  the 
individual,  and  can  be  used  to  give  the  lie  to  false  rumors 
promoted  by  unethical  buying  organizations  to  break  the  market. 

Mr.  Maurice  Siegel,  of  the  firm  of  Strasburger  and  Siegel, 
Baltimore,  showed  rather  conclusively  that  the  use  of  salt  in 
tomatoes  does  effect  the  drained  weight.  For  information  on 
this  subject  refer  to  page  8  of  December  13th  issue  of  The 
Canning  Trade. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Ralph  O.  Dulany  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  Mr.  N.  H.  Sanborn  of  the  Research 
Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association,  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  treating  cannery  waste.  Many  canners  do  not  realize 
the  extent  of  this  waste.  Mr.  Sanborn  stated  that  the  waste  of 
an  average  2-line  pea  cannery  produces,  during  each  day  of 
operation,  waste  equivalent  to  the  sewage  produced  by  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  10,000  people.  So  with  the  advancement  of  the  canning 
industry  waste  disposal  has  become  an  acute  problem.  Research 
work  in  this  field  has  developed  slowly  due  primarily  to  the 
short  canning  season.  Its  treatment  is  still  in  the  early  stages 
of  development,  and  much  work  remains  to  be  done  especially 
along  the  line  of  finding  a  method  the  cost  of  which  will  not 
be  a  burden  to  the  canner.  In  this  respect,  the  cooperation  of 
local  municipal  authorities  is  encouraging.  Methods  are  being 
studied  whereby  the  local  municipal  disposal  plant  may  be 
adapted  to  the  handling  of  cannery  waste  along  with  domestic 
sewage.  This  method  of  handling  the  waste  problem  should 
appeal  to  canners  as  the  necessity  of  operating  and  maintaining 


“/*  has  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Lobbing  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBUTOBS — A.  K.  Robina  &  Companv,  Inc.,  B«ltlinore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Eierlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Dimcan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  MorraL  Ohio 


Canning  Machinery  for  the 
Discriminating  Buyer 

Complete  Plants  for 

Peas,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits, 
Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

701  E.  LOMBARD  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 


RADICALLY  NEW 


MOST  CONVENIENCES 
FEWEST  PARTS 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Grain  ot 
Cream  Style 


Morrai  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Doable 

Morrai  Labeiing  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 
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a  separate  disposal  plant  at  the  cannery  would  be  eliminated. 
During  the  1938  canning  season  this  important  phase  of  the 
waste  disposal  problem  will  receive  special  attention. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  15th 

R.  HOWARD  ORR  talked  briefly  on  the  progress  of  de¬ 
scriptive  labeling.  There  is  a  very  definite  interest  on 
the  part  of  both  canners  and  distributors  in  this  form  of  labeling 
and  it  is  estimated  that  30  per  cent  of  the  industry  has  adopted 
the  plan.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  Mr.  Orr’s  talk,  it  was 
brought  out  that  there  is  no  clash  between  descriptive  labeling 
and  government  grading.  The  primary  use  of  the  government 
certificate  of  grade  is  in  its  value  in  selling.  It  is  accepted  as 
primie  facie  evidence  in  the  courts  of  law. 

Next  on  the  program  was; 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  FEDERAL  AND  OHIO  STATE 
INSPECTION  OF  TOMATOES  FOR  CANNING  PURPOSES 
By  M.  W.  Baker 

Federal  Inspector,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Columbiis,  Ohio 

For  the  last  eight  years  there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing 
conviction  that  the  State  of  Ohio,  particularly  in  the  northern 
and  northwestern  portions,  offered  unusually  favorable  possibili¬ 
ties  for  late  tomato  production.  Large  tomato  product  com¬ 
panies  within,  as  well  as  outside  of  the  state,  have  been  steadily 
increasing  acreage  in  these  districts  with  the  idea  that  they 
had  at  last  found  nearly  a  perfect  location  for  their  activities. 

To  these  parties  the  following  report  will  only  verify  their 
own  records  for  the  past  season  and  prove  conclusively  that  a 
tomato  Utopia  is  still  undiscovered. 

Tomato  plants  produced  both  in  the  south  and  in  local  plant 
houses  were  delivered  to  the  growers  in  exceptionally  good 
condition  and  planting  was  carried  on  rapidly,  good  stands  were 
the  rule  and  until  July  first,  fields  generally  had  a  healthy 
appearance  and  vigorous  vine  growth.  By  the  middle  of  July, 
the  entire  picture  began  to  change,  early  clusters  were  slow  in 
forming  and  many  fields  began  to  show  disease.  Torrential 
rains  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  first  part  of  August 
drowned  out  hundreds  of  acres.  Some  of  the  larger  companies 
reported  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  loss  in  acreage  before 
August  10. 

By  August  15,  practically  all  companies  were  operating  and 
many  reporting  very  heavy  receipts.  Before  September  first, 
our  inspectors  reported  that  after  the  first  and  second  pickings, 
vines  began  to  wilt  and  die  and  that  a  high  percentage  of  the 
fruits  showed  disease.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
part  of  September  that  packers  actually  realized  that  a  tomato 
crop  failure  had  finally  come  to  Ohio.  Favorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  a  comparatively  late  killing  frost  in  October  in¬ 
creased  the  total  pack  slightly. 

There  are  45  stations  including  4  in  Michigan  and  2  in 
Indiana.  The  4  in  Michigan  being  handled  under  the  Federal- 
Ohio  State  agreement  due  to  absence  of  a  Federal-State  agree¬ 
ment  in  that  state  and  the  two  in  Indiana  being  close  to  the 
line  and  operated  by  companies  with  large  acreages  in  Ohio 
adjacent  to  the  Ohio-Indiana  line. 

This  shows  an  increase  of  10  stations  over  1936,  or  the  largest 
number  ever  handled  through  the  Federal-Ohio  State  agreement. 

While  the  number  of  factories  increased  in  1937,  the  total 
number  of  pounds  delivered  dropped  to  95,012,395,  or  below  the 
deliveries  from  32  factories  in  1935.  Prices  paid  per  ton  ranged 
from  $5.00  to  $11.00  to  $8.00  and  $16.00  per  ton  for  U.  S.  No.  2’s 
and  U.  S.  No.  I’s,  respectively.  The  average  price  ranging  from 
$7.15  to  $14.40.  The  total  amount  paid  growers  on  the  graded 
basis  being  $528,010.96,  compared  with  $771,797.07  in  1936,  and 
approximately  $600,000.00  in  1935. 

The  average  per  cent  of  U.  S.  No.  I’s,  No.  2’s  and  Culls  as 
indicated  in  the  Graph  demonstrates  that  growers  delivering 
on  the  graded  basis  were  trying  to  follow  the  grades  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  The  average  per  cent  of  culls  being  2  per 
cent  below  the  average  from  1930  to  1934  and  3.3  per  cent 
below  1935  and  1936,  respectively,  and  the  per  cent  of  U.  S. 
No.  I’s  averaging  59  per  cent  as  compared  with  61,  61.6  and 
70.9,  respectively  and  the  per  cent  of  U.  S.  No.  2’s,  34  in  com¬ 
parison  with  30,  32.2  and  24.3,  respectively. 


In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average 
yield  per  acre  in  Ohio  from  1930  to  1934  was  6.3  tons,  4.8  tons 
in  1935,  4.5  tons  in  1936  and  according  to  the  last  estimate, 
2.9  tons  in  1937. 


Ptretnt 


SyrAv.  /93S  /936  /937 

/930-/9J# 


White — Culls,  Lined — No.  2,  Solid — No.  1 

OHIO  TOMATO  CANNING  INSPECTION 
Distribution  of  Grades  of  Tomatoes 
1930-1934  Average,  and  1935-1937  Inclusive. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  past  season  has  been 
highly  unsatisfactory  to  growers  and  packers  alike,  nevertheless, 
it  has  also  demonstrated  that  while  the  inspection  service  is 
far  from  perfect,  it  does  furnish  a  stabilizing  influence  which 
functions  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  concerned,  in  seasons 
of  poor  yields  as  well  as  in  those  that  are  more  satisfactory. 

The  Convention  then  split  into  two  sections.  The  Tomato 
meeting,  George  Wenger,  discussion  leader,  and  Sweet  Corn 
meeting  with  J.  I.  Smith,  Jr.,  discussion  leader,  assisted  by 
Dr.  J.  B.  Park. 

At  the  Tomato  meeting  a  plan  for  raising  tomato  plants  at 
home  was  discussed.  The  plan  is  to  obtain  a  fellowship  at  the 
University,  to  finance  research  in  growing  plants  in  a  nutrient 
solution.  Recent  experiments  with  this  indicate  that  a  million 
to  one  million  and  a  half  sturdy,  disease  free  plants  can  be 
raised  on  an  acre  of  cold  frame.  This  should  result  in  great 
saving  to  the  Ohio  tomato  canner.  The  cost  of  a  fellowship 
is  $1,000.00.  Todate  $500.00  has  been  collected.  The  method, 
briefly,  is  as  follows.  A  water-tight  cold  frame  is  constructed. 
In  the  bottom  is  placed  a  layer  of  cinders  through  which  is  run 
the  solution  of  common  chemicals  which  is  drained  off  after 
the  cinders  have  been  thoroughly  soaked.  On  top  is  a  layer  of 
asphalt. 

At  the  Business  meeting  a  motion  was  passed  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  appoint  a  committee  to  study  can  sizes  with  the  idea  of 
simplified  containers  in  mind,  and  report  their  findings  back 
to  the  Association. 

THE  ELECTION 

The  President,  Vice-President  and  Secretary-Treasurer  were 
unanimously  re-elected  for  the  coming  year.  The  following 
directors  were  appointed :  George  Wenger,  Arthur  Hamilton  and 
N.  C.  Buckles  to  succeed  Frank  B.  Post,  Frank  Campbell  and 
Randall  C.  Duncan. 
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Economical 

Dependable 

Insurance 

Protection 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE 

SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER, 

Incorporated 

Chicago 

OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE  TO 

THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

Specialized 

Demonstrated 

Service 

Eff  icien  cy 

LANDRETHS’ 

PENNSYLVANIA  CERTIFIED 

TOMATO  SEED 

Landreths'  Pennsylvania  Certified  Tomato  Seed, 

— will  produce  a  crop  true  to  type; 

— will  produce  high  yields  per  acre; 

— is  free  from  disease; 

— is  of  high  vitality,  quick  germinating, 
insuring  rapid  and  vigorous  growth. 

We  have  Crown  Picked  Certified,  and  Certified  Tomato 
Seed  in  all  standard  varieties. 

We  are  growers  of  all  the  canners  varieties  of 

PEAS  •  BEANS  •  CORN  •  BEET 
SPINACH  •  SQUASH  •  PUMPKIN 

and  other  seeds  used  by  canners. 

Have  you  used  any  Landreths'  Best  Beet  or  Landreths' 
Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans?  Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
exceptional  merits  of  these  varieties. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSTLVANI* 


HAPPY 

NEW 

YEAR 

The  machines  that 
we  build  will  help 
make  1938  more 
prosperous  for  you. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

**The  Original  Grader  House** 

Bcdtimore  :  - :  Maryland 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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California  Canners  Hold  Annual 
Vesetable  Cutting  Bee 


The  tenth  annual  vegetable  sample  cutting  bee  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California  was  held  in  the  Concert  Room 
of  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  December  7th,  with  a  large 
attendance  of  members  and  authorities  on  field  work  and 
processing.  Following  the  cutting  a  luncheon  meeting  was 
held  in  the  California  Room  where  the  results  were  discussed 
and  talks  made  by  leaders  in  various  lines. 

The  cutting  bee,  arranged  by  Frank  Dixon,  of  the  Canners 
League,  went  off  very  smoothly,  the  samples  being  laid  out  in 
a  manner  that  made  inspection  quite  easy.  The  cutting  included, 
tomatoes,  tomato  juice,  asparagus  and  spinach.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  tomato  paste  might  be  shown  and  judged,  but 
this  was  not  done. 

Asparagus  canners  were  especially  interested  in  the  first 
cutting  of  asparagus  samples  of  selected  higher  yielding  strains 
grown  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Hanna  on  the  University  of  California  and 
Canners  League  cooperative  asparagus  project  on  Ryer  Island. 
Some  very  promising  strains  of  Martha  Washington  asparagus 
have  been  developed  and  the  showing  attracted  considerable 
attention.  The  packing  of  the  samples  was  done  by  the  Pratt- 
Low  Preserving  Company. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  higher  yielding  and  superior 
quality  canning  asparagus  and  in  the  first  selections  higher 
yielding  ability  was  given  first  consideration.  The  yielding 
ability  of  a  plant  has  little  or  no  relation  to  quality.  In  order  to 
improve  the  quality  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  higher 
yielding  ability,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  pollinate  high  yielding 
plants  with  others  that  have  the  various  points  that  go  to  make 
quality  in  canned  asparagus. 

The  essential  factors  governing  quality  in  asparagus  are 
tightness  of  head,  tenderness,  color  and  flavor,  smoothness, 
round  spears  and  leaf  scales  or  finns  closely  adhering  to  the 
spears  to  prevent  dirt  falling  behind  scales  or  finns.  None  of 
the  selections  made  have  all  the  factors  listed,  but  most  of  them 
carry  three  or  four  of  the  defects,  with  all  having  at  least  two. 
In  order  to  correct  this  condition  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
number  of  crosses  in  the  right  direction  to  incorporate  into  a 
strain  the  qualities  which  it  lacks.  Some  of  these  qualities  are 
hard  to  incorporate  into  a  strain  without  losing  others. 

As  usual,  tomato  juice  came  in  for  much  attention,  with 
facilities  for  sampling  by  all  who  wished  to.  The  trend  toward 
greater  uniformity  in  tomato  juice  was  quite  marked. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  sampling  of  spinach  was  the 
cutting  of  a  wide  variety  of  brands  packed  in  Texas,  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma.  These  were  shown  on  a  table  adjoining  the 
samples  of  California  pack.  The  samples  of  California  pack 
were  shown  under  code  numbers  the  same  as  all  the  other 
vegetables. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  president  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  presided  at  the  luncheon  gathering  and  introduced  the 
various  speakers.  As  the  program  was  a  rather  lengthy  one 
the  talks  were  mostly  short  and  directly  to  the  point. 

W.  V.  Hudson,  of  Elmhurst  Packers,  Inc.,  spoke  on  the  results 
of  the  asparagus  cutting  and  said  that  as  a  whole  the  showing 
was  a  very  fine  one,  with  No.  21^  square  white  making  an 
especially  fine  appearance.  Tips  seemed  to  show  more  stain 
than  any  other  item  in  the  pack  and  it  was  felt  that  with  better 
washing  these  should  make  a  better  showing.  All  Green  showed 
a  trend  toward  a  tighter  head,  naturally  making  for  a  cleaner 
pack  with  less  broken  in  the  can.  The  speaker  dwelt  quite  a 
bit  on  what  constitutes  “natural”  in  asparagus  grading,  with 
canners  showing  a  lack  on  uniformity  in  their  ideas.  He  asked 


why  there  should  be  a  need  for  this  grade  when  there  is  white 
and  green. 

Tomatoes  received  attention  from  James  Hanson,  of  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  who  pointed  out  how  the  pack  varied  from 
that  of  last  year.  In  general,  the  showing  was  good,  but  solid 
pack  tended  to  break  up  quite  badly  in  cooking. 

Henry  Dodd,  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  reported 
on  tomato  juice,  noting  that  there  had  been  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  recent  years.  He  commented  on  the  excellent  color  of 
most  samples,  the  good  flavor  and  the  uniformity  in  consistency. 
He  remarked  on  the  fact  that  there  was  little  separation  to  be 
noted,  even  after  samples  had  stood  three  hours. 

Burl  Brant,  of  the  Sutter  Packing  Company,  gave  the  results 
of  judging  spinach  and  said  that  the  pack  was  getting  better 
every  year,  with  no  serious  criticism  to  offer  on  any  sample. 
Of  38  cans  considered,  20  were  graded  excellent,  13  good  and 
5  fair.  None  were  found  to  be  poor.  He  urged  that  quality 
be  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  level  and  that  canners  not 
lose  sight  of  State  regulations  governing  minimum  and  maxi¬ 
mum  weights. 

W.  A.  Chick,  California  Packing  Corporation,  outlined  per¬ 
sonal  observations  on  spinach  growing  and  packing  made  in 
Texas  in  1930  and  in  1937.  The  Texas  acreage  devoted  to 
spinach  now  runs  to  about  44,000  acres,  compared  with  14,000 
acres  in  California.  The  crop  there  matures  in  winter,  so 
special  attention  is  given  to  supplying  the  fresh  markets.  At 
first,  almost  all  was  handled  by  the  fresh  markets  but  more  and 
more  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  canning.  Only  five  or  six 
years  ago  the  pack  was  limited  to  about  50,000  cases,  but  last 
year’s  was  about  600,000  cases.  Many  of  the  new  canning 
plants  being  erected  to  handle  grapefruit  juice  plan  to  pack 
spinach  as  well. 

Canners  in  Texas  do  not  contract  for  spinach  in  advance  but 
buy  when  the  fresh  market  is  flooded,  paying  about  $15  a  ton 
delivered.  The  average  yield  is  about  two  tons  an  acre,  with 
Bloomsdale  the  variety  grown.  Spinach  is  grown  under  irriga¬ 
tion  and  is  sown  broadcast,  with  considerable  of  the  crop  that 
goes  unharvested  at  times.  The  quality  may  not  look  so  good, 
remarked  Mr.  Chick,  but  he  hastened  to  advise  that  this  has  been 
improved  greatly  in  recent  years,  with  every  indication  of 
further  improvement.  Labor  costs  in  Texas,  as  throughout 
the  South,  are  very  low,  in  comparison  with  those  prevailing 
in  California,  with  men  receiving  from  15  cents  to  25  cents  an 
hour  and  women  from  15  cents  to  20  cents  an  hour.  Wages  in 
California  run  two  or  three  times  these  figures. 

Preston  McKinney,  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  Can¬ 
ners  League  of  California,  quoted  some  of  the  prices  prevailing 
on  Southern  pack  spinach,  illustrating  the  spread  between  these 
and  prices  on  California  pack. 

C.  E.  Hume,  of  the  G.  W.  Hume  Company,  commented  on  the 
fact  that  what  was  graded  as  fancy  Texas  and  Southern  spinach 
was  being  freely  offered  at  62^/4  cents  a  dozen  for  No.  2s,  against 
$1.07%  for  the  California  product.  He  said  that  while  Cali¬ 
fornia  definitely  leads  in  quality,  the  outside  packs  were  making 
inroads  into  the  market  on  the  basis  of  low  prices.  He  said 
that  spinach  can  be  grown  elsewhere  and  that  packs  made  else¬ 
where  can  be  improved  in  quality.  It  is  imperative  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  spinach  be  maintained  as  outstanding  in  quality,  even 
more  so  than  in  the  past,  said  Mr.  Hume,  and  that  the  acreage 
be  held  down  so  that  the  pack  here  can  be  moved  without 
cheapening  quality. 
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A  MONEY-MAKER 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


For  information  regard¬ 
ing  Husker  and 
CUTTER  (both  built  and 
guaranteed  by  Rockford 
Drilling  Machine  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Borg -Warner 
Corporation  at  Rockford, 
Illinois),  or  about  the  ^ie 
Method  of  Canning 
Whole-grain  Corn,  write 


Corn  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money. 
The  new  Husker  (right)  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly  from  the  savings  of  corn  alone.  It  can 
halve  the  husking  labor  cost.  It  lowers  other 
operating  and  the  maintenance  costs  too. 


Ollirtstmaa  Olmttnga 


The  Holiday  Season  again  affords  a  most  pleasant 
opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  of  your  friendship 
and  good  will  toward  us.  May  our  service  continue  to  be 
a  factor  in  the  prosperity  we  wish  for  you  during  the 
coming  year. . .  .  . 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


Manufacturers  of  Vn\ers^  Vmer  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adfusters 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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Dr.  J.  R.  Esty,  of  the  National  Canners  Association  Labora¬ 
tory,  spoke  on  technical  points  of  the  cutting,  duplicate  cans 
being  examined  in  the  laboratory  and  results  tabulated.  It  was 
the  fourth  time  asparagus  has  been  so  examined,  the  fifth  time 
for  tomatoes  and  the  sixth  time  for  spinach  and  tomato  juice. 
Out  of  more  than  300  cans  examined  this  year,  but  three  were 
light  in  cutout  weight.  The  vacuum  of  all  was  found  to  be 
good,  with  headspace  satisfactory.  The  salt  content  was  found 
to  vary  a  great  deal  and  it  was  felt  that  this  could  be  made 
more  uniform.  The  asparagus  pack  was  found  to  be  about  the 
best  yet,  despite  a  little  staining.  An  improvement  could  be 
made  in  a  more  accurate  count  he  suggested. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Robbins,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Truck  Crops, 
University  of  California,  spoke  on  the  problem  of  “What  to 
Do  With  an  Old  Asparagus  Bed,”  outlining  some  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  that  had  been  done.  Both  crop  rotation  and  the 
application  of  chemical  fertilizers  have  received  attention. 
Results  of  the  former  have  not  been  definite  and  the  latter  has 
not  brought  the  land  back.  A  new  method  of  attack  is  being 
studied  to  the  end  of  finding  what  new  elements  may  be  useful. 

Dr.  Robbins  introduced  Dr.  D.  I.  Arnon,  of  the  Division  of 
Plant  Nutrition,  who  outlined  the  work  of  the  Plant  Nutrition 
Project  recently  established  by  the  Division  of  Truck  Crops. 
Dr.  Arnon  spoke  on  plant  physiology  and  said  that  to  grow 
plants  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  they  require. 
Some  elements  found  in  the  soil  in  very  small  quantities  have 
been  found  to  be  very  valuable.  Erroniously  called  minor  ele¬ 
ments  their  presence  frequently  means  success  or  failure  in 
farming.  The  speaker  outlined  applications  of  boron,  copper, 
zinc  and  manganese  on  wornout  soils  and  said  that  in  many 
instances  soils  had  been  reclaimed  by  their  use.  He  warned 
against  their  use,  however,  except  in  an  experimental  way,  since 
much  remains  to  be  learned  about  them.  Some  of  the  commercial 
fertilizers  are  too  pure  and  do  not  contain  sufficient  of  what 
he  termed  micro-elements.  Nutrition  for  plants,  he  said,  is  no 
substitute  for  genetics.  The  best  of  fertilizers  cannot  make  a 
poor  variety  a  winner. 

Through  the  use  of  lantern  slides  Dr.  Arnon  showed  some  of 
the  marvels  of  water  culture  for  plants,  and  showed  how  growth 
was  retarded  by  eliminating  or  reducing  the  supply  of  some 
of  the  micro-elements.  Asparagus  was  among  the  vegetables 
that  received  attention  in  this  manner. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Essig  related  in  an  interesting  manner  some  of  his 
observations  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  of  Europe  and 
of  the  high  esteem  with  which  California  canned  products  are 
held  there.  Consumption  of  these  is  limited  largely  by  lack  of 
purchasing  power. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Michelbacher,  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  and 
Parasitology,  University  of  California,  spoke  on  tomato  pest 
control,  taking  up  the  growing  number  of  pests  one  by  one  and 
telling  what  to  use  to  hold  them  in  check,  the  best  times  for 
spraying  or  dusting  and  how  frequently  this  must  be  done. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Hanna  outlined  the  work  being  done  on  asparagus 
plant  improvement  and  placed  a  prepared  report  on  this  in 
the  hands  of  interested  canners. 


LABOR  BILL  RECOMMITTED— SENATE 
PASSES  FARM  BILL 

AT  the  conclusion  of  debate  on  the  wage  and  hour 
bill  on  Friday  night,  December  17th,  during 
/  \  which  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  bill  had 

been  approved,  the  House  by  a  vote  of  216  to  198  sent 
the  bill  back  to  the  Labor  Committee.  This  ends  any 
possibility  of  passage  of  the  bill  at  the  special  session. 

On  the  same  Friday  evening  the  Senate  passed  the 
Pope-McGill  farm  bill  by  a  vote  of  59  to  29.  The  House 
and  Senate  bills,  which  differ  in  many  features,  now 
go  to  conference. 


CANNERS’  INDUSTRY  BOARD  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

ORMATION  of  the  California  Canners’  Industry 
Board  has  been  announced  at  San  Francisco,  the 
organization  comprising  thirty-one  independent 
processors  whose  packs  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
annually  amount  to  about  twenty  million  cases  valued 
at  $60,000,000.  The  organization,  financed  to  continue 
through  1940,  seeks  to  become  a  body  “that  both  the 
trade  and  the  growers  can  deal  with  with  confidence, 
able  to  count  on  intelligence  and  integrity  of  action.” 
Head  of  the  board  is  Harrison  S.  Robinson,  former 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Bridge. 

The  board  announcement  in  part  delcared:  “The 
members  of  the  group  will  not  make  sales  at  a  discount 
from  any  undetermined  price  nor  will  they  make  future 
sales  at  stated  prices  until  after  the  raw  product  cost 
of  a  forthcoming  pack  can  be  estimated  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  forthcoming  pack 
made.  Such  estimate  will  be  made  thirty  or  more 
days  before  the  canning  starts.  This  procedure  will 
be  applied  separately  to  each  major  product.”  Mini¬ 
mum  prices  will  be  set  in  accordance  with  the  cost  of 
production. 

The  original  members  of  the  group  are:  F.  M.  Ball 
&  Co.,  Barron-Gray  Packing  Co.,  Bisceglia  Canning 
Co.,  B.  H.  Body  Co.,  Campbell  Packing  Company,  Cava 
Packing  Company,  Drew  Packing  Company,  Ltd., 
Elmhurst  Packers,  Inc.,  Felice  &  Perrelli  Canning  Co., 
Hearst-Sunical  Land  and  Packing  Corp.,  G.  W.  Hume 
Company,  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Company,  Kings  County 
Packing  Company,  Ltd.,  Lincoln  Packing  Company, 
Manteca  Canning  Company,  Pacific  Grape  Products 
Company,  the  Packwell  Corp.,  Pratt-Low  Preserving 
Co,.  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  Santa  Clara  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Santa  Cruz  Fruit  Packing  Company,  Schuckl 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Sebastiani  Canning  Company,  Stockton 
Food  Products,  Inc.,  Sutter  Packing  Company,  Tri- 
Valley  Packing  Corp.,  United  Packing  Corp.,  Visalia 
Canning  Company,  and  the  Bercut-Richards  Packing 
Co.  Several  other  companies  are  in  process  of  joining 
the  group. 

THE  CANNER’S  POSITION 

By  W.  F.  Christel 

The  growers  say,  “We  must  have  more  mon. 

We  won’t  continue  to  grow  peas  just  for  fun.” 

Labor  says,  “If  you  don’t  pay  us  well. 

We  are  going  to  raise  particular  hell,” 

The  supply-men,  too,  are  up  in  the  air. 

Still,  they  say,  “We  are  treating  you  fair.” 

Buyers  tell  us:  “We  must  buy  cheap. 

Otherwise  we  simply  can’t  compete.” 

The  government  says,  “If  you’ll  make  any  money. 
The  way  we’ll  take  it  from  you  won’t  be  funny.” 

If  we  take  a  loss,  it  will  be  our  blame. 

Property  taxes  will  increase  just  the  same. 

Labor  laws  are  getting  to  be  fierce. 

They  are  aimed,  the  employer’s  heart  to  pierce; 

And  so  the  canner  is  in  a  helluva  boat. 

He  is  simply  everybody’s  “Nanny  Goat”, 

But  we  must  take  it  all  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

Have  another  drink  and  look  serene  for  a  while. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


TO  PROMOTE  CANNERS’  BRANDS 

ANUFACTURERS  of  nationally  advertised  food 
products  will  make  another  determined  effort 
to  develop  additional  support  for  their  lines 
through  their  regular  distributing  channels,  with  the 
staging  of  a  “National  Advertised  Grocery  Products 
Brands  Week”  during  the  period  beginning  February 
24, 1938. 

Originally  projected  as  a  gesture  of  support  by 
super-market  interests  towards  national  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  scope  of  the  sales  campaign  is  now  being 
widened  to  take  in  all  branches  of  the  food  wholesaling 
and  retailing  trades. 

AGMA’s  Paul  Willis  has  called  upon  the  food  dis¬ 
tributing  trades  to  get  behind  this  project  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  demonstrate  the  amount  of  promotional 
and  sales  effort  which  the  various  classes  of  distribu¬ 
tors  can,  and  will,  exert  on  behalf  of  national  brands. 

Private  label  interests,  of  course,  are  less  than  luke¬ 
warm  toward  the  projected  campaign.  Other  distribut¬ 
ing  interests,  “on  the  fence”  with  regard  to  brand 
policies,  might  well  enlist  their  good-will  in  the  selling 
campaign.  Distributors  have  asked  manufacturers  to 
give  more  consideration  to  the  problems  of  their  selling 
channels.  A  little  reciprocal  consideration  might  go 
a  long  ways  towards  insuring  a  favorable  move  by 
manufacturers  toward  developing  industry  conditions 
(and  profit  margins)  more  to  the  liking  of  the  trade. 

CANNERS’  BRANDS — The  rapid  growth  of  super¬ 
market  merchandising  is  a  development  which  should 
receive  more  than  passing  interest  from  the  canning 
trade. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  volume  possibilities  of  this 
relatively  new  type  of  distribution  is  the  fact  that  these 
“super”  operators  are  not  as  yet  converted  to  the  theory 
of  private  brands.  Inspection  of  a  number  of  such 
stores  in  the  East  has  disclosed  rather  extensive  and 
complete  lines  of  canned  foods,  under  packers’  labels, 
furnishing  an  interesting  contrast  with  the  usual  type 
of  retail  outlet  which  generally  presents  a  complete 
line  of  private  labels,  with  packers’  brand  stocks  gen¬ 
erally  limited  to  a  few  of  the  standard  quality 
vegetables. 

Canners  of  average  size,  capable  of  putting  out 
fancy,  or  extra  standard,  lines,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
standard  quality  food  products,  should  find  a  golden 
opportunity  to  establish  their  brands  through  super¬ 
market  operators.  The  potentialities  for  such  packer- 
distributor  tieups  are  evident;  there  remains  the  task 
of  selling  the  idea  for  the  canner,  or  his  broker,  to 
accomplish.  Many  canners  have  long  decried  existing 
trade  practices  which  fate  their  better  quality  products 
to  reach  the  public  under  private  labels.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  correct  this  condition  is  now  presented. 

Prevailing  practice  in  the  trade  is  to  regard  a  super¬ 
market  as  a  legitimate  wholesale  buyer  if  he  operates  a 


warehouse  in  conjunction  with  his  business.  Other 
types  of  distribution  are  disposed  to  frown  on  direct 
selling  to  supers  without  warehouse  facilities,  even 
though  carload  quantities  may  be  involved. 

JOBBER-RETAILER  HOOK-UPS 

HE  recently  evident  growing  cordiality  between 
wholesale  grocers  and  individual  retailers  promises 
to  be  further  cemented  during  the  progress  of  the 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
annual  “round-up”  convention  in  Chicago  during  the 
coming  month. 

A  glance  at  the  tentative  program  for  the  jobbers’ 
meeting  indicates  that  considerable  time  and  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  retail  trade,  and 
the  part  which  wholesalers  may  play  in  improving 
trade  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  the  retailer. 

This  close  entente  between  jobber  and  retailer  is  a 
logical  state  of  affairs,  but  one  which  has  been  sadly 
lacking  in  recent  years.  Prosperity  in  the  jobbing  field 
is  naturally  dependent  upon  a  similar  condition  in  the 
retail  field,  but  divergent  interests  in  recent  years  have 
apparently  obscured  that  fact. 

Credit  for  the  evident  coming  together  of  jobber  and 
wholesaler  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  development 
of  voluntary  group  operation  in  the  food  field.  This 
development  has  thrown  wholesalers  and  retailers  into 
more  intimate  contact,  has  given  each  group  a  closer 
insight  into  the  problems  of  the  other,  and  has  restored 
relationships  more  closely  to  those  approaching  the 
much-lamented  “good  old  days”,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fact  that  the  present-day  retail  grocer  knows  what 
he  wants,  and  pretty  generally  gets  it. 

PLAN  LEGISLATIVE  DRIVE 

HE  turn  of  the  year  will  mark  the  inauguration  of 
a  definite  and  organized  drive  by  independent  re¬ 
tail  grocers  throughout  the  country  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  uniform  anti  loss-leader  statutes  in  the  various 
states,  with  legal  provision  against  sales  below  cost  or 
replacement,  plus  6  per  cent  to  cover  operating  costs. 

State  retailer  groups  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
are  already  working  up  support  for  such  legislation. 
Other  groups  plan  to  follow  suit,  and  organization 
work  is  now  progressing  among  retailers  in  states 
which  do  not  at  present  have  associations. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  guiding 
force  in  this  legislative  move,  is  conducting  the  most 
extensive  membership  campaign  in  its  history. 
Launched  following  the  1937  NARGUS  meeting  in 
Boston,  the  drive  seeks  some  50,000  new  members  by 
the  time  the  1938  convention  opens  in  Cincinnati. 
Much  progress  has  already  been  made,  and  the  outlook 
for  successful  consummation  of  the  campaign  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  excellent. 


Executives  of  the  Continental  Can  Company  who  were  among  the  hosts  at 
the  opening  of  the  Company’s  new  Tampa  plant.  Left  to  right.  Carle  C. 
Conway  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  board ;  C.  E.  McCormick,  Tampa, 
assistant  district  sales  manager  of  the  Tampa  plant ;  C.  Howard  Sweatt, 
Tampa,  salesman ;  F.  Gladden  Searle,  New  York,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales. 


The  Food  Machinery  insignia  on  can¬ 
ning  equipment  is  like  “Sterling” 
stamped  on  silver,  denoting  unques¬ 


tioned,  superlative  quality. 


Among  the  great  Sprague- 
Sells  family  of  outstanding 
canners’  machines  is  the 


UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 


@  the  only  machine  that  successfully  cuts 

^  com  for  both  whole-grain  and  cream- 

^  style  packing. 

'A  Besides  stepping  up  the  quality  of  the 

^  pack,  this  machine  invariably  gives  a 

greater  yield — often  as  high  as  15%. 
Many  canners  claim  that  the  Univer- 
sal  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
Tk  ®  single  season. 

For  the  complete  story  of  this  sensa- 
tional  money-maker 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  '^a-3o 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

Q  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 

Q  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


CONTINENTAL  CELEBRATES  OPENING  OF  NEW 
SOUTHERN  PLANT 

ON  December  4th  the  Continental  Can  Company 
and  its  executives  played  host  to  some  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  representatives  of  the 
Florida  Canning  Industry  and  allied  interests  at  the 
official  opening  of  its  new  half-million  dollar  plant  at 
Tampa,  Florida. 

Guests  were  personally  conducted  on  an  inspection 
tour  of  the  air  conditioned,  daylighted  plant  and  later 
embarked  on  the  S.  S.  Cuba  for  a  chartered  cruise  down 
Old  Tampa  Bay.  Dinner  was  served  on  board,  after 
which  the  representatives  and  their  wives  and  friends 
enjoyed  themselves  by  dancing  or  playing  bridge  until 
the  boat  returned  to  Tampa  late  that  night. 

Great  interest  was  displayed  in  Continental’s  latest 
manufacturing  facilities,  and  in  commenting  upon  the 
new  plant,  Mr.  Carle  C.  Conway,  chairman  of  the 
board,  said,  “It  represents  not  the  growth  of  our 
organization,  but  the  growth  of  the  Canning  Industry 
in  Florida.  The  Canning  Industry  comes  first.  We 
come  second.  The  men  who  develop  products  suit¬ 
able  for  canning  are  the  ones  to  whom  all  the  credit 
should  go  for  the  plant  being  here.” 

Present  at  this  opening  in  addition  to  Mr.  Conway 
were  such  well  known  Continental  executives  as  Mr.  F. 
Gladden  Searle,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales ;  Mr. 
E.  S.  Linville,  assistant  general  manager  of  sales,  and 
Mr.  J.  F.  Cole,  assistant  general  manager  of  sales. 
Assisting  these  officials  were,  of  course,  the  Tampa 
Sales  Organization  headed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  McCormick, 
assistant  district  sales  manager ;  Mr.  B.  A.  Tyres,  state 
closing  machine  supervisor;  Mr.  John  Coyle,  general 
manager  of  manufacturing  Baltimore  district;  Mr. 
George  Merrey,  local  superintendent  of  manufacturing 
and  the  other  employees  of  the  local  Tampa  plant. 
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GRAMS  of 


BOHANNON  CANNING  COMPANY  has  just  completed 
enlarging  the  McAllen,  Texas,  plant  in  preparation  for 
an  approximate  350,000  case  pack  of  grapefruit  juice 
and  300,000  cases  of  vegetables.  The  reconstruction 
and  rearrangement  of  equipment  make  it  one  of  the 
most  sanitary  plants  in  Texas,  it  is  claimed. 

• 

WILLIAM  s.  COOKE  has  been  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Harbauer  Company  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  replacing 
Arthur  E.  Harbauer,  who  had  been  the  president  of 
the  company  for  many  years,  and  who  now  becomes 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

• 

SECRETARY  ROBERT  w.  MAIRS  of  the  Young  Guard 
Society  asks  that  those  who  plan  to  attend  the  Young 
Guard  Banquet,  which  will  be  held  during  the  con¬ 
vention  on  Monday  evening,  January  24th,  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  obtain  their  tickets  promptly.  The 
manner  in  which  reservations  are  being  made  indicates 
an  over  capacity  and  that  many  will  have  to  be  turned 
away. 

• 

THE  VEGETABLE  VARIETY  MEETING  will  be  held  at  the 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  on  the  evening  of  Decem¬ 
ber  28th  at  7 :30  P.  M. 

• 

T.  STRAN  SUMMERS,  after  just  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  influenza,  has  had  to  enter  University  Hos¬ 
pital,  Baltimore,  for  observation.  His  many  friends 
will  join  us  in  hoping  that  his  trouble  is  minor  and 
will  yield  promptly  to  treatment. 

• 

CANNED  FOODS  ASSOCIATION  OF  ONTARIO,  in  session  at 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  December  8th,  elected  the 
following  officers:  President,  John  Weese;  Vice- 
President,  W.  D.  Hyslop;  Secretary,  R.  R.  Joslin. 
Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  elected  are:  Ed. 
Baxter,  W.  X.  Benson,  E.  H.  Carman,  H.  S.  Colliver, 
V.  R.  Dale,  C.  C.  Innes,  N.  McDonald,  T.  J.  Medland, 
E.  M.  Smart  and  John  Wall. 

• 

CARLE  S.  CONWAY,  Chairman  of  the  board  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  was,  on  December  14th,  named 
Chairman  of  the  committee  for  study  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administrative  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  This 
committee  recently  appointed  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Gay, 
president  of  the  Exchange,  includes  many  other  well 
known  members  of  the  financial  world.  It  is  believed 
that  the  work  of  this  new  committee  will  occupy  the 
members  until  well  into  the  spring,  although  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  discuss  its  work  and  progress  continuously 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  Quar¬ 
ters  for  the  committee  are  yet  to  be  selected  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  engage  its  own  staff  and  such 
personnel  as  may  be  required  to  assist  them  in  the 
work. 


INTEREST 


REPORT  OF  SWEET  CORN  YIELDS  for  1937  and  a  five- 
year  summary  of  sweet  corn  trials  which  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  corn  packers  has  been  issued  by  F.  H. 
Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Connecticut. 

• 

F.  GLADDEN  SEARLE,  Vice-President  in  Charge  of 
Sales  for  the  Continental  Can  Company,  has  announced 
that  H.  A.  Goodwin,  Advertising  Manager  for  the 
company,  has  also  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  newly 
created  Market  Research  and  Development  Depart¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Goodwin’s  headquarters  will  continue  to 
be  in  New  York  City. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS, 
Seventh  Circuit,  sitting  at  Chicago,  in  an  unanimous 
opinion,  filed  December  2nd,  upheld  as  constitutional 
the  Federal  Anti-Filled  Milk  Act.  At  the  same  time 
the  Court  upheld  the  decision  of  Federal  District  Judge 
Holly  dismissing  the  suit  of  the  Carolene  Products 
Company  against  the  Evaporated  Milk  Association  and 
its  officers,  charging  conspiracy  to  restrain  the  Caro¬ 
lene  Company  from  shipping  filled  milk  in  interstate 
commerce. 

• 

VALENTINE  STUART,  a  California  pioneer  who  came 
overland  in  a  covered  wagon  in  1862,  passed  away  at 
Santa  Cruz,  December  15,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
years.  He  is  credited  with  starting  the  orchard  in¬ 
dustry  in  Stanislaus  County  and  with  founding  one 
of  the  first  olive  canneries  at  Ripon. 

• 

THE  BUTTITTA  OLIVE  OIL  AND  OLIVE  CO.  haS  been 
opened  at  230  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif., 
with  Francisco  Buttitta  as  manager. 

• 

THE  YUMA  MESA  FRUIT  GROWERS  has  been  granted  a 
permit  to  erect  a  citrus  canning  plant  at  Yuma,  Ariz., 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,000. 

• 

WAYLAND  DE  LAND  COBB,  of  the  sales  department  of 
the  American  Can  Company  in  San  Jose,  California, 
died  suddenly  December  14  while  in  Sacramento  on  a 
business  trip.  Mr.  Cobb  was  24  years  of  age. 

He  was  formerly  in  the  Research  Department  of  the 
can  company  in  Maywood,  Illinois.  He  is  the  son  of 
George  W.  Cobb,  former  General  Manager  of  Sales  of 
the  American  Can  Company.  His  engagement  was 
recently  announced  to  Miss  Rachel  Stare,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Fred  A.  Stare,  president  of  the  Columbus  Canning 
Company  of  Columbus,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Cobb  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  W.  Cobb  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  one  brother, 
George  W.  Cobb,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  and  one  sister, 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Davis. 
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..when  this 
brand  goes  in 


Put  Del  Monte  in  any  retail  store — give  it 
proper  display  and  proper  selling  attention — 
and  canned  food  sales  go  up  at  once. 


Thousands  of  grocers  have  proved  this  to  their 
'  own  full  satisfaction — tying  in  with  Del  Monte  mer¬ 

chandising  events  and  with  Del  Monte’s  regular  ad¬ 
vertising. 

And  what  Del  Monte  is  producing  in  the  way 
of  really  extra  canned  foods  volume — is  waiting  for 
every  distributor  who  will  give  it  the  selling  attention 
this  outstanding  brand  deserves. 

Especially  this  year — with  Del-Monte’s  new 
**  Regular  Merchandising  Plan*’  making  regular  re¬ 
tail  tie-ins  easier  than  ever — you’ll  find  Del  Monte 
the  brand  for  really  satisfactory,  profitable  canned 
foods  volume. 

NOW  MORE  THAN  EVER 

...  it  pays  to  sell 


Del  Monte  PRODUCTS 

all  famous  for  finer  flavor  include 

the  following: 

PEACHES 

PINEAPPLE 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

PEARS 

GRAPEFRUIT 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL 

TOMATO  JUICE  APRICOTS 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

JAMS 

CORN  PEAS 

ASPARAGUS 

SPINACH 

TOMATOES 

TOMATO  SAUCE 

SALMON 

SARDINES 

DRIED  FRUITS 

TUNA 

RAISINS  COFFEE 
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Resolved: 

To  Build  Dealer  Support  and  Consumer  Interest 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correepondent  of  The  Cannvng  Trade 


N  less  than  a  week  after  this  article  appears,  New 

Year’s  Day  for  1938  will  be  a  memory.  New  Year’s 

resolutions  will  have  been  made  and  some  broken. 
Others  will  go  likewise  by  the  board  until  late  in  the 
summer  we  will  start  considering  again  what  we  will 
resolve  to  commit  or  leave  undone  the  year  following. 
It’s  about  time  more  of  us  decided  on  a  New  Year’s 
resolution:  to  build  dealer  support  and  consumer  in¬ 
terest  in  the  coming  year  by  means  of  retail  sales  work. 

During  the  bottom  of  the  depression,  manufacturers 
felt  it  wise  when  possible  to  deliver  retail  orders  them¬ 
selves  when  distribution  was  especially  needed.  Often 
voluntary  co-operative  merchandising  groups  found 
among  their  membership  smaller  dealers  who  welcomed 
the  chance  to  buy  part  cases  of  merchandise,  in  order 
that  their  stock  investment  might  be  kept  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  point,  and  demands  from  consumers  on 
account  of  the  weekly  ad  might  be  promptly  met.  Cash 
and  carry  jobbers,  too,  caused  many  a  headache  for 
those  employing  retail  salesmen  until  delivery  cars 
were  furnished  the  men,  and  delivery  of  retail  orders 
thus  insured.  Lately  we  find  several  large  employers 
of  re-sale  men  taking  off  their  delivery  trucks  and  once 
more  their  salesmen  are  salesmen.  This  offers  hopes 
to  those  starting  to  do  retail  work  that  their  efforts 
will  be  similar  to  those  of  the  majority  of  firms  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  sales  tactics. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  seen  several 
good  salesmen  looking  for  positions,  and  it  seems  as 
if  the  turn  of  the  year  will  find  employers  once  more 
in  a  position  to  secure  at  a  fair  wage,  men  they  will  be 
glad  to  have  represent  them.  Certainly  it  will  be  well 
for  every  canner  to  decide  again  whether  or  not  he 
will  do  retail  sales  work  in  1938  and  1939.  If  this  is 
to  be  engaged  in,  announcements  can  be  made  at  the 
Chicago  Convention  and  sales  capital  made  of  the 
idea.  Only  the  positive  lack  of  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  work,  or  unusual  distributive  conditions 
favorable  to  100  per  cent  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
jobbers,  should  prevent  over  50  per  cent  of  the  canners 
in  this  country  today  from  doing  retail  sales  work 
next  season. 

The  first  question  suggesting  itself  to  the  canner 
employing  a  retail  man  for  the  first  time  is  whether 
or  not  he  should  be  kept  on  the  payroll  for  fifty-two 
weeks  in  the  year.  Old  time  canners  got  around  this 
problem  and  maybe  you,  too,  can  follow  the  same  plan 
as  that  guiding  their  actions  for  years.  The  first  retail 
salesmen  for  canners  were  those  holding  key  positions 
in  the  canning  factory  during  the  pack.  Canners  felt 
such  men  could  best  tell  a  product  story,  that  their 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  canning  process  ought 
to  help  them  sell  themselves  to  dealers,  and  convince 
consumers  as  to  the  merits  of  their  goods.  A  position 
in  the  canning  factory  while  goods  were  being  put  up 


removed  the  salesman  from  the  sales  payroll,  he  was 
given  more  steady  employment  over  the  year  if  he  sold 
goods  in  the  spring  and  early  fall  for  later  delivery. 
Many  canners  hire  salesmen  for  just  such  work  today. 
Maybe  you,  too,  can  follow  this  suggestion  and  at  the 
same  time  start  building  a  substantial  foundation  of 
retail  dealer  friendliness  and  consumer  acceptance. 

After  you  have  agreed  to  hire  the  man  or  men  for 
a  year,  the  next  question  you  must  settle  is  whether 
or  not  you  want  to  hire  a  young  man,  disgustingly 
healthy,  unmarried  and  full  of  pep  and  stick-to-it- 
ivness,  or  an  older  man  with  experience  though  his 
age  may  put  him  in  the  class  of  men  who  very  appar¬ 
ently  have  slowed  down  for  good.  I  should  say  this 
dilemma  can  be  promptly  settled  by  a  little  careful 
consideration  of  just  what  you  will  expect  of  your 
salesman.  Let  a  new  territory  be  developed  and  you 
will  generally  find  the  newer  men  directly  on  the  firing 
line  anxious  to  earn  rewards  for  meritorious  service 
under  trying  conditions.  If  a  supervisor  is  on  the  job 
you  will  find,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  an  older  man  in 
this  more  responsible  position. 

“You  pays  the  money  and  yo’  takes  your  choice.” 
Generally  an  older  man  will  fill  best  the  bill  of  require¬ 
ments  set  forth  by  any  canner  starting  in  the  New 
Year  to  develop  business  in  old  or  new  areas.  I  say 
this  because  older  salesmen  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  it’s  all  about.  If  the  boss  is  wrong  they  will  try 
ninety  and  nine  times  to  get  him  to  see  the  error  of 
his  ways,  and  then  if  the  argument  is  settled  against 
them,  they’ll  promptly  swing  into  line  behind  the  boss 
and  maintain  his  policy  once  and  for  all  time.  In  other 
wo^ds,  they  are  apt  to  be  more  co-operative  than 
younger  men. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Progressive  Grocer  (December, 
’37) ,  men  over  forty  were  preferred  by  members  of  the 
Sales’  Executives  Club  of  New  York  on  eighteen  counts 
against  the  preference  of  some  members  for  younger 
men  on  eight  counts  only.  For  “Total  value  to  the 
organization”  men  over  forty  were  preferred  by  80 
per  cent  of  the  group.  Ninety-four  per  cent  feel  the 
older  man  is  “more  likely  to  be  conscientious  about 
those  phases  of  his  work  hard  to  check  up  on.”  Eighty- 
eight  per  cent  considered  him  “less  likely  to  resign  to 
go  elsewhere.”  To  give  the  young  man  his  dues,  how¬ 
ever,  the  same  men  found,  71  per  cent  of  them,  that 
in  their  opinion  the  younger  men  were  “More  apt  to 
adapt  themselves  promptly  to  the  policies  of  the 
organization.”  Also  that  young  men  “were  more 
likely  to  have  the  type  of  enthusiasm  and  cheerfulness 
which  is  valuable  to  an  organization.”  Seventy-two 
per  cent  of  the  members  came  to  this  conclusion. 

For  my  part  I  feel  that  a  canner  embarking  for  the 
first  time  on  a  campaign  of  sales  expansion  needs 
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seasoned  help,  and  that  the  experienced  salesman  of 
forty  or  over  will  do  a  lot  more  for  the  same  salary 
than  the  younger,  inexperienced  salesman.  Perhaps 
those  of  you  considering  doing  some  pre-season  selling 
in  the  spring  have  a  personable  man  or  two  about 
your  factory  who  would  be  glad  of  the  change  and  will 
welcome  a  sales  job  until  he  is  needed  again  at  the 
plant  in  summer.  Whatever  you  do,  employ  only  men 
who  are  serious  about  their  job  and  willing  to  work 
hard  at  it.  Application  and  conscientious  daily  labor 
will  do  far  more  to  put  over  a  keen  job  of  selling  for 
any  of  you  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  the  flighty 
salesman  anxious  to  cover  the  territory  and  see  new 
faces  again.  Do  not  be  anxious  to  hire  a  man  just 
leaving  a  competitor,  especially  an  older  man.  Your 
business  associate  has  trained  the  man  in  the  way  he 
wanted  him  to  go  and  you’ll  have  a  deuce  of  a  time 
in  changing  the  fellow  over. 

Some  one  objects  to  the  whole  matter  of  future  sell¬ 
ing  and  feels  the  time  and  money  spent  in  securing 
future  orders  from  the  retail  trade  is  time  and  money 
wasted.  Others  object  that  at  times  future  prices  are 
not  made  until  late  and  that  in  all  such  cases  no  effec¬ 
tive  future  selling  can  be  done.  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
those  who  feel  this  way,  but  offer  instead  that  selling 
today  is  more  a  matter  of  super-service  to  the  retail 
dealer  than  it  is  of  loading  him  so  that  he  will  have 
no  available  money  to  spend  for  goods  of  a  competitor. 
Forget,  if  you  will,  the  whole  matter  of  future  selling 
and  remember  that  the  retail  dealer  really  friendly  to 
you  will  sell  your  goods  the  year  round  whether  or  not 


he  places  an  order  with  you  for  future  delivery.  In 
new  markets  you  have  to  have  some  future  orders  or 
a  very  good  distributor,  almost  a  super  distributor, 
I  would  say! 

If  your  newly  employed  salesman  has  no  experience 
in  selling  canned  foods,  keep  him  around  your  factory 
and  office  for  a  week  or  two  until  he  gets  the  feel  of  the 
place.  Familiarize  him  with  your  line,  labels  and 
policies,  then  let  him  call  with  your  leading  broker,  or 
his  man,  on  the  jobbing  trade,  maybe  the  jobber  in 
whose  territory  he  will  work  later.  Then  start  him  off, 
leave  him  on  the  trade  for  a  reasonable  period  and 
finally  have  him  in  the  office  again  for  a  final  posting 
before  you  start  thinking  less  of  him  and  just  how  he 
is  making  out. 

If  you  feel  you  ought  not  to  do  retail  sales  work, 
count  your  stock  and  see  what  you  have  on  hand.  Read 
the  market  reports,  the  rumors  and  what  have  you! 
Then  remember  the  best  argument  against  price 
cutting  is  that  you  are  supporting  your  sales  with 
merchandising  efforts,  that  you  are  in  a  position  to 
help  distributors  move  goods,  and  that  you  don’t  feel 
they  should  expect  to  have  you  continue  this  work  and 
sell  goods  for  less.  If  the  majority  of  your  pack  goes 
for  private  label,  you  will  have  little  need  for  retail 
sales  work,  but  you  may  need  a  sales  contact  man  as 
badly  as  the  average  canner  needs  retail  support  of 
his  line. 

Do  more  selling  on  your  line  in  1938  than  you  have 
been  doing  and  eventually  your  sales  and  profits  will 
increase ! 


Season’s  Greetings 

from 

Beautiful  Old  Cedarburg 

'JpmS  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  everyone  is  wondering 
just  what  1938  may  have  in  store  for  us.  That  depends, 
of  course,  on  many  things — some  of  which  are  beyond  any¬ 
one’s  control. 

But  in  some  respects,  at  least,  it  is  possible  to  shape  our  own 
destinies.  Regardless  of  what  the  1938  sales  volume  and  sell¬ 
ing  prices  may  be,  there  is  always  the  chance  that  operating 
costs  can  be  reduced  so  as  to  create  a  larger  margin  of  profit. 

That’s  where  we  may  be  able  to  help.  There  are  many  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  Masterbuilt  line  which  have  greatly  reduced 
operating  costs  for  thousands  of  other  canners — and  can  un¬ 
doubtedly  do  the  same  for  you.  Why  not  send  for  the 
Masterbuilt  catalog  at  once?  It  may  help  a  lot  in  bringing 
you  A  Prosperous  New  Year. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINEHT  CORP.  ,SSSi, 


California  Representative: 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  l8t  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Inter  mountain  Representative: 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  Ist  Sec.  Bk.BIdK-t  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenne  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Seaboard  Representative: 

WM.  T,  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Del. 
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the  new  year 

gets  under  way,  we  of  Crown  Can  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  generous  response  of  can  buyers  to 
the  new  ideas  and  policies  we  introduced  last  year.  Your 
approval  of  these  policies  has  been  expressed  through 
your  patronage.  And  further  evidence  of  your  confidence 
is  seen  in  the  increase  of  business  you  have  awarded  us 
for  the  coming  season. 

Can  buyers  may  rest  assured  that  in  1938  Crown  Can 
will  continue  and  further  develop  the  same  helpful  pol- 
ieies  and  service  that  have  met  with  such  great  favor 
throughout  the  industry. 


See  our  exhibit  at  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Show — Hotel  StevenSf  Chicago, 
Illinois.  January  24th  to  28th,  Booth  No.  117 


PACKERS’  CANS  FOR  1938  sold/,  o.  b.  Phila 
delphia,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Houston. 
Madison  and  other  selected  points. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Quiet  Week — What  Caused  the  Recession — The  Outlook 
For  1938 — And  How  You  Can  Help  Make  It  Come  True. 

Dead  end  week — There  is  mighty  little  to  re¬ 
port  in  canned  foods  market  conditions  this  week, 
but  write  it  down  as  somewhat  of  a  record:  the 
year  ends  with  canned  foods  prices  strong.  We  do 
not  have  to  tell  you  what  that  means,  in  face  of  all  you 
have  gone  through  during  the  past  two  months  espe¬ 
cially,  but  old  market  reporters  regard  it  as  little  short 
of  miraculous.  You  have  done  a  grand  job — of  holding 
the  line. 

If  there  is  any  salient  feature  to  the  week  it  is  the 
rather  general  feeling  that  with  the  new  year  things 
will  brighten  up  and  business  once  more  become  good. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  lay-off  of  many  employees, 
and  the  gradual  shutting  down  of  production  since 
Labor  Day — the  so-called  recession — has  accomplished 
its  purposes:  (a)  to  serve  notice  on  labor  that  the 
job  comes  first;  (b)  to  whittle  down  inventories  to  a 
point  where  even  the  most  pessimistic  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  any  claim  of  over-production  is  nonsensical, 
in  face  of  the  continuing  heavy  consumer  demand.  If 
we  are  to  take  this  as  the  basic  cause  of  the  deliberately 
made  depression,  as  bitter  as  it  has  been  we  can  forgive 
the  doctor,  if,  as  they  say,  the  trouble  has  now  passed. 
The  rumor  says  the  employees  are  to  be  called  back  in 
January. 

By  the  same  token,  business  men  of  all  kinds,  below 
the  reigning  monarchs,  are  served  notice  that  business 
conditions  can  be  made  or  altered  at  the  will  of  a  few' ; 
i.  e.,  the  few  who  decided  to  administer  this  lesson,  and 
have  proved  that  they  can  act  in  wonderful  unison  to 
bring  about  the  desired  results.  That  is  the  rumor  of 
the  week. 

For  the  record — there  has  been  rather  more  than 
usual  fill-in  buying,  for  the  retailers  have  had  heavy 
onslaughts  upon  their  stocks;  and  this  will  increase 
as  winter  unrolls.  All  hands  look  forward  to  the 
New  Year  with  hope  and  expectation  of  greatly  im¬ 
proved  business.  One  of  the  leading  writers  of  grocery 
news  has  summed  up,  for  us,  the  situation  in  this  way : 
“With  food  industry  emphasis  on  holiday  lines 
ending  for  the  current  season,  and  distributors 
generally  planning  inventories  during  the  closing 
week  of  the  year,  trade  trends  during  the  early 
part  of  1938  are  coming  in  for  considerable 
speculating  in  food  industry  circles. 

“The  closing  two  months  of  the  year  witnessed 
a  definite  slackening  in  the  tempo  of  the  industry’s 
operations,  and  price  trends  also  veered  downward 


during  this  period.  The  food  trade  was  possibly 
the  last  major  industry  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
1937  recession,  however,  and  may  well  be  the  first 
to  emerge  from  this  setback. 

“Declines  in  commodity  prices,  coupled  with 
business  uncertainty  regarding  the  probable 
actions  of  Congress  at  the  special  session,  were 
both  factors  in  the  sudden  attack  of  jitters  which 
the  food  industry  and  others  have  been  experi¬ 
encing.  Just  how  sound  the  fears  engendered  by 
these  developments  may  have  been  is  questionable. 

“Insofar  as  the  food  industry  itself  is  concerned, 
it  now  appears  that  the  slowing  down  of  normal 
trading  operations  over  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks 
has  been  due  largely  to  lessened  confidence  on  the 
part  of  wholesale  distributors,  plus  an  under¬ 
standable  tendency  to  trim  inventories  to  the  bone 
in  the  face  of  declining  markets.  The  price  breaks 
on  food  products,  however,  have  not  been  as  dras¬ 
tic  as  feared,  and  prospects  of  an  upturn,  particu¬ 
larly  on  canned  foods,  appear  favorable. 

“Manufacturers  selling  to  both  jobbing  and  re¬ 
tail  trades  report  that  retail  grocers  have  main¬ 
tained  their  purchasing  volume  much  better  than 
has  been  the  case  with  the  wholesalers.  Similarly, 
manufacturers  selling  direct  to  the  retail  trade, 
and  marketing  through  wholesalers,  seem  to  have 
been  favored  by  more  stabilized  demand  than  has 
been  the  case  with  marketing  operations  con¬ 
ducted  through  jobbing  channels. 

“Recession  or  no,  the  American  public  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  eat.  Thus,  jobbers  must  have  made  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  in  curbing  inventory  holdings 
during  November  and  the  current  month.  This 
state  of  affairs  should  lead  to  a  general  revival  in 
trading  interest  in  food  products  generally  with 
the  turn  of  the  year,  a  prospect  cheering  to  all 
divisions  of  the  industry.” 

While  you  are  waiting  and  wondering  what  the 
new  year  will  bring,  do  a  little  labor  along  the  line  of 
studying  how  you  can  improve  the  sale  of  your  prod¬ 
ucts  during  1938.  “Better  Profits”  is  continually 
giving  you  helpful,  and  sound  advice,  and  although  that 
column  is  regularly  read  throughout  the  width  and 
breadth  of  the  industry,  too  many  fear  to  attempt 
putting  into  force  any  of  his  selling  suggestions.  Their 
reaction  is  that  they  cannot  afford  to  do  it;  yet  they 
can  afford,  or  at  least  they  actually  do,  cut  the  prices 
on  their  goods  to  move  them,  and  such  cuts  probably 
amount  to  ten  times  the  amount  it  would  cost  to  carry 
out  one  of  these  simple  plans.  And  with  all  that  loss 
they  have  not  promoted  their  business  one  iota. 

There  is  no  other  industry  in  the  country  that  has 
the  amount  of  time  to  put  in  on  selling  its  products. 
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as  this  canning  industry.  By  this  we  mean  selling  to 
wholesale  buyers,  whether  grocers  or  chains,  and  we 
do  not  mean  direct  to  retailer  selling.  Mr.  Canner, 
how  much  time  could  you  put  into  selling  your  pack, 
if  you  felt  able  to  do  such  selling?  Six  months? 
Certainly  three  months.  If  we  could  ever  induce  the 
canners  to  visit  the  desks  of  the  wholesale  buyers, 
quote  prices  and  compare  qualities,  and  explain  their 
ability  to  keep  such  distributors  constantly  supplied 
with  the  kind  of  dependable  goods  they  are  offering, 
we  would  revolutionize  the  canned  foods  industry — for 
the  canners  and  for  the  buyers.  It  would  prove  such 
a  business-eye-opener  for  the  canners  as  nothing  else 
could  produce.  They  would  soon  learn  where  their 
quality  fell  short;  and  if  they  had  the  quality  they 
would  learn  that  there  are  hundreds  of  eager  buyers 
longing  to  know  about  such  packs,  and  where  they  can 
be  gotten.  Once  they  began  this  they  would  really 
“sell”  the  goods,  at  their  full  value,  and  that  means 
far  above  present  market  quotations,  which  are  always 
the  “low”  of  any  sale,  regardless  often  of  quality,  loca¬ 
tion  or  condition.  And  any  complaints  of  the  distribu¬ 
tor  would  be  talked  over  at  the  desk,  and  remedied,  with 
no  misunderstandings.  And  that  means  comfortable, 
and  profitable  selling.  This  is  not  antagonistic  to  the 
worthwhile  brokers,  for  they  would  work  with  the 
canners;  but  the  canner  could  and  would  put  selling 
arguments  back  of  his  goods — his  and  no  other’s. 

No  one  would  dare  say  that  any  canner  cannot  be¬ 
come  a  good  salesman  of  his  own  products.  Knowing 
the  goods  as  he  does  he  would  be  on  confident  ground, 
and  the  buyer  would  respect  his  knowledge.  There 
then  remains  only  the  dint  of  experience,  and  that  is 
not  hard  to  acquire. 

Our  hope  for  1938  is  that  it  may  be  the  year  when 
all  canned  foods  are  really  ‘Sold”,  at  their  true  worth, 
and  not  merely  supplied  at  the  lowest  price  heard  in 
the  market.  A  Happy  New  Year! 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Business  Merely  Routine — ^The  California  Control  Plan — How 

The  Marine  Corps  Buys — Entire  Line  Very  Quiet — Citrus 
Fruits  a  Little  Firmer. 

New  York,  December  23,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — Spot  canned  foods  markets 
were  again  rather  routine  during  the  current  week, 
with  no  price  changes  of  significance  recorded.  Of 
general  interest  to  the  trade,  however,  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  approval  of  a  stabilization  plan  for 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  by  California  canners. 
Distributors  currently  are  busily  engaged  in  getting 
out  last-minute  holiday  orders,  and  with  year-end  in¬ 
ventories  scheduled  for  next  week,  a  quiet  market  for 
the  remainder  of  1937  is  indicated.  It  is  reported, 
however,  that  some  business  has  been  passing  recently 
for  shipment  December  31  and  after,  with  invoices 
dated  January  3  or  after. 


THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors’  holdings  of  many 
canned  foods  are  believed  to  be  far  from  excessive,  and 
a  fair  buying  movement  should  develop  immediately 
after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Jobbers  generally  have 
been  endeavoring  to  work  down  warehouse  holdings, 
evidently  under  the  impression  that  the  recent  breaks 
in  commodity  prices  would  be  reflected  in  canned  foods. 
The  relative  stability  of  the  canned  foods  market  dur¬ 
ing  this  trying  period  of  “recession”  has  developed 
renewed  confidence  in  the  industry’s  price  structure, 
however. 

COAST  CONTROL  PLANS— According  to  word 
from  California  this  week,  the  California  independent 
canners  (excluding  Calpak  and  Libby),  representing  a 
total  fruit  and  vegetable  pack  approximating  20,000,- 
000  cases,  have  approved  an  emergency  and  three-year 
program,  retroactive  to  November  16,  1937,  for  the 
stabilization  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  on 
the  Coast.  A  number  of  independent  packers  still  with¬ 
out  the  fold  are  expected  to  come  into  the  stabilization 
group.  Broadly,  the  new  group  is  reported  planning 
measures  to  stabilize  market  prices,  prevent  price 
“wars”  and  eliminate  other  disturbing  practices.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  and  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  while  not  formally  allied  with  the  group,  are 
expected  to  collaborate  in  the  stabilization  program. 

INCONSISTENCY? — Federal  agencies  have  been 
among  the  foremost  proponents  of  alphabetical  or 
numerical  grade  labeling  for  canned  foods  in  the  past. 
In  view  of  this  attitude,  canners  will  get  a  quiet  laugh 
from  Schedule  No.  445,  released  by  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  this  week,  calling  for  bids  on  canned 
foods.  Among  the  goods  called  for  are  applesauce, 
“to  be  Beech-Nut”;  apricots,  “to  be  Monarch”;  arti¬ 
chokes,  “to  be  White  Rose,  Monarch,  or  Cresca”; 
baked  beans  with  pork,  “to  be  Heinz”;  beets,  “to  be 
White  Rose,  Red  Label,  Monarch,  or  Libby’s”;  corn, 
“to  be  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company’s”;  chile 
con  came,  “to  be  Gebhardt’s  Eagle  Brand” ;  etc.  While 
consumers,  theoretically,  are  not  brand  conscious,  and 
must  be  guided  in  their  canned  foods  purchases  by 
“A,  B,  C”  or  “1-2-3”  on  labels,  the  Marine  Corps  has 
developed  a  most  comprehensive  brand  consciousness 
of  their  own. 

TOMATOES — Aside  from  a  little  fill-in  buying, 
mostly  by  the  chains,  southern  tomatoes  have  been 
quiet  in  the  local  market  this  week.  Offerings  are  re¬ 
ported  currently  on  the  basis  of  421/2  cents  for  Is, 
62 ^  cents  for  2s,  95  cents  for  21/2S,  $1.10  for  3s,  and 
$3.00  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  These  are  “inside” 
prices,  with  many  packers  quoting  higher  levels. 

BEANS — Similarly,  some  small  lot  buying  of  stand¬ 
ard  stringless  beans  for  prompt  shipment  has  been 
reported,  with  the  market  holding  at  65  cents  for  2s 
and  $3.10  to  $3.25  for  10s  at  the  canneries. 

CORN — Little  interest  is  shown  by  buyers  locally 
in  the  market  for  standard  corn,  and  quotations  at 
canneries  are  unchanged  for  the  week.  Buyers  are 
shopping  the  market  for  fancy  corn  for  shipment  after 
the  turn  of  the  year,  however,  with  the  market  ranging 
all  the  way  from  $1.00  to  $1.15  per  dozen,  as  to  variety 
and  shipping  point.  Jobbers  are  believed  to  have 
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worked  out  fairly  large  quantities  of  fancy  corn  taken 
in  against  future  orders,  and  are  expected  to  be  in 
the  market  for  substantial  quantities  in  the  near 
future. 

SALMON — No  price  changes  are  reported  in  this 
item,  and  business  is  rather  slow,  both  for  coast  ship¬ 
ment  and  on  the  spot.  Some  complaint  is  heard  from 
distributors  regarding  a  slowing  down  in  salmon  con¬ 
sumption,  with  jobbers  suggesting  that  a  lower  price 
basis  may  be  necessary  to  increase  movement  at  retail. 
According  to  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  un¬ 
sold  stocks  of  canned  salmon  on  November  30,  1937, 
aggregated  3,995,797  cases,  as  compared  with  2,437,861 
cases  on  hand  at  the  corresponding  time  a  year  ago. 
Holdings  of  reds  were  1,125,268  cases,  against  318,211 
cases  on  the  same  date  in  1936,  while  stocks  of  pinks 
were  2,230,270  cases,  against  1,662,369  cases,  and 
holdings  of  chums  were  383,539  cases,  against  252,581 
cases. 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS — Reports  from  Texas  this 
week  note  a  strengthening  in  the  market  for  grapefruit 
juice,  with  canners  now  holding  at  75  cents  for  un¬ 
sweetened  2s  and  cents  for  the  sweetened  product. 
Florida  canners  are  quoting  these  grades  at  11 
cents  and  80  cents,  respectively.  California  Packing 
Corporation  this  week  announced  tentative  prices  for 
new  pack  “Del  Monte”  grapefruit  products,  with  sec¬ 
tions  listed  at  $1.05  for  tall  2s,  300s  at  821/^  cents, 
buffets  at  521/^  cents,  and  5s  at  $3.10.  On  juice,  the 
Corporation  quoted  sweetened  at  82i/^  cents  for  2s, 
65  cents  for  211  cylindrical  tins,  and  $2.40  for  5s,  with 
unsweetened  at  80  cents,  62  cents  and  $2,321/^,  re¬ 
spectively,  all  prices  being  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  dock,  Tampa. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Business  continued  slow 
in  the  canned  fruit  market,  with  interest  centering 
principally  in  the  progress  made  by  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry’s  control  program  in  California.  No  price 
changes  were  reported  during  the  week. 

SPINACH — Buyers  are  showing  more  interest  in 
offerings  of  southern  spinach,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
business  on  this  vegetable  is  reported  to  be  pending. 
Canners  are  holding  the  market  steady  at  75  cents  for 
2s,  $1.00  for  21/^s,  and  $3.40  for  10s,  fancy  quality, 
f.  0.  b.  packing  plants. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade** 


The  History  of  Christmas  Cards — Consumer  Buying  Makes 
Record — Most  Items  Unchanged  on  Light  Trading — ^Texas’ 
Grapefruit  Prices  Stimie  Florida — Season’s  Greetings. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  December  23,  1937. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS — The  readers  of  this 
column  no  doubt  receive,  just  like  your  reporter, 
many  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Greetings 
from  friends  and  acquaintances,  far  and  wide.  This 
year  is  no  exception. 

Curiosity  being  aroused,  looked  up  the  history  of 
this  holiday  custom  and  found  it  was  way  back  in  1846 
when  an  Englishman,  residing  in  London,  found  him¬ 
self  in  a  predicament.  His  friends  had  reached  such 
proportions  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to 
give  each  a  present  or  to  remember  them  in  person. 
He  being  a  genial  and  friendly  man,  discussed  his 
problem  with  a  reputable  artist  and  out  of  that  con¬ 
versation  grew  an  idea  that  has  revolutionized  social 
habits  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  in  1875  when  Christmas  cards  were  first  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Among  these  early  ones,  such 
notable  artists  as  Thomas  Moran,  Alden  Weir,  and 
Elihu  Vedder,  whose  paintings  are  to  be  found  in 
many  of  the  important  museums  of  our  country,  made 
the  designs. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Grocery  sales  to  consumers 
have  made  impressive  gains  during  the  past  few  weeks 
and  as  a  result  of  that,  there  is  a  more  cheerful 
atmosphere  among  the  wholesale  distributors  these 
days.  Of  course,  very  little  buying  is  going  on,  but 
brokers  report  that  a  little  interest  is  being  developed 
and  while  January  is  not  looked  forward  to  as  a  month 
where  a  large  upward  trend  will  be  registered,  still 
those  who  ought  to  know,  say  the  month  will  be  a 
normal  one  and  that  quite  a  little  business  will  be 
recorded. 


CORN,  TOMATOES,  PEAS  remain  unchanged. 
These  three  staple  canned  food  items  will  go  into  the 
New  Year  with  a  firm  undertone.  It  would  not  seem 
that  advances  would  occur  in  corn  and  peas,  but  on 
tomatoes  there  are  many  optimists  who  think  that 
prices  will  rule  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  higher  before 
next  March.  No  one  looks  for  any  lower  prices  on 
corn  and  peas. 

Continued  buying  of  No.  10  tin  standard  and  extra 
standard  tomatoes  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  is  the  feature 
of  the  tomato  market.  If  the  demand  continues, 
buyers  will  have  to  go  to  some  other  tomato  producing 
district  as  stocks  in  the  two  named  States  are  getting 
low. 

'  OTHER  VEGETABLES — Like  cut  green  and  wax 
beans,  beets,  sauerkraut,  pumpkin,  carrots,  etc.,  all 
occupy  a  steady  position.  There  are  no  changes  in 
quotations. 
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GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— In 
Florida,  canners  generally  hesitate  to  book  far  ahead 
on  No.  2  fancy  segments  as  they  are  fearful  that  as 
the  season  progresses,  they  will  be  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  the  fresh  fruit  which  will  automatically  ad¬ 
vance  today’s  going  quotations.  A  large  volume  of 
business  has  been  recorded  throughout  the  country  on 
fancy  segments,  although  the  larger  markets  seem  to 
have  been  lagging  behind.  Prices  today  are:  No.  2 
fancy  segments,  971/4  cents  to  $1.00,  Florida;  No.  2 
tin  broken  segments,  85  cents  to  90  cents,  Florida,  and 
No.  5  tin  fancy  segments,  $2.75  to  $2.90,  Florida. 
Florida  canners  say  they  would  like  to  sell  grapefruit 
juice  but  cannot  do  so  in  competition  with  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  The  latter  are  nominally 
holding  No.  2  tin  juice  at  721/2  cents  to  75  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
their  shipping  points,  but  sales  have  been  recorded  in 
Chicago  during  the  week  under  review  at:  No.  2  tin 
fancy  natural  grapefruit  juice  at  65  cents,  Texas; 
No.  2  tin  fancy  sweetened  grapefruit  juice,  671/2  cents, 
Texas.  Florida  cannot  compete  at  these  levels.  The 
lowest  prices  from  the  latter  State  on  juice  are  75  cents 
for  natural  and  80  cents  for  sweetened. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Interest  centered  in  the 
announcement  that  all  California  peach  canners  have 
agreed  to  hold  their  spots  to  the  basis  of  this  year’s 
opening,  which  was  on  the  basis  of: 

No.  21/4  tins  No.  10  tins 

Fancy  Y.  C.  Peaches .  $1.70  $5.80 

Choice  Y.  C.  Peaches .  1.55  5.30 

Standard  Y.  C.  Peaches .  1.45  5.00 

Most  everyone  feels  that  this  arrangement  will  prove  a 
stimulant  to  the  market  and  some  claim  it  is  the  most 
progressive  and  forward  movement  ever  undertaken 
by  the  California  canners.  While  full  details  have  not 
reached  Chicago  at  the  time  of  filing  this  report,  it  is 
understood  that  it  will  be  known  as  Canners  Industry 
Board  Emergency  Agreement  and  Reporting  Service. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Leading  jobbers  report  lobster 
sales  have  picked  up  during  the  past  two  months. 
Stocks  in  first  hands  are  quite  light  and  high  prices 
rule.  Shrimp  is  gaining  in  popularity  with  slightly 
lower  prices  being  quoted.  All  grades  of  salmon  are 
in  a  firm  position.  The  big  salmon  campaign  is  being 
organized  and  the  national  advertising  will  be  even 
greater  than  last  year’s  effort.  The  tuna  grades  are 
unchanged. 

CRANBERRIES — Here  is  another  wonder  item  in 
canned  foods.  The  sales  are  increasing  annually.  This 
year,  due  to  a  large  crop  of  cranberries,  canners  are 
crowding  distribution.  The  market  is  in  good  shape. 

THE  CHAIN — Are  the  chains  slipping?  Quite  a 
little  talk  has  been  going  around  about  the  position  of 
the  grocery  chain  and  that  talk  seems  to  center  upon 
that  question.  The  opinion  is  that  the  independent  re¬ 
tailer  has  forged  to  the  front  the  past  couple  of  years. 
Take  the  special  privileges  away  from  the  chain  and 
the  independent  can  give  them  a  run  for  their  money, 
it  is  said. 

About  the  first  chain  was  the  cigar  stores.  Do  you 
remember  them?  You  don’t  see  many  of  them  any 
more.  One  cigar  store  chain  has  branched  out  and  is 
handling  not  only  cigars  but  men’s  wear,  electrical 


appliances,  magazines,  etc.  If  that  happened  to  the 
cigar  store  chain — what  about  the  grocery  chain? 

NEW  YEAR’S  GREETINGS— And  what  a  year 
1938  promises  to  be!  It  presents  a  challenge  to  the 
canning  industry.  Will  the  Canning  Clan  measure 
up  to  it?  Will  success  crown  its  efforts? 

Be  of  good  faith.  1938  will  be  a  year  of  real 
opportunity. 

To  you,  Mr.  Reader,  the  Season’s  Greetings  are 
extended. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

The  New  Year — Canners  Relaxed  for  the  Holidays — Shrimp 
Have  Disappeared — Demand  Slow,  Prices  Holding — ^The 
Use  of  Canned  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  23, 1937. 

New  year — when  these  lines  are  read  it  will 
be  the  week  after  the  “Big”  one  before.  Many 
of  us  celebrate  Christmas  in  a  “Big”  way  and 
we  may  or  may  not  have  a  “hang-over,”  but  at  any  rate 
the  1937  Christmas  will  be  history. 

The  general  idea  is  that  we  should  all  turn  a  new 
leaf  in  life,  and  whether  we  do  or  not,  the  calendar 
does  it  and  it  gives  us  a  brand  new  1938  year  to  work 
on.  May  it  be  a  happy  and  prosperous  one  for  you 
and  yours. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  has  stopped,  pro¬ 
duction  has  stopped  and  sales  have  stopped,  so  the 
canning  industry  finds  itself  with  a  “Red  Light”  ahead 
in  all  directions,  which  means  relax  and  take  it  easy 
until  after  the  holidays.  This  is  the  case  every  year, 
therefore,  the  canners  and  trade  alike  are  used  to  it. 

The  weather  has  been  stormy  and  the  shrimp  boats 
could  not  get  out  in  the  Gulf  very  much,  hence  very 
few  shrimp  were  received.  The  shrimp  in  the  bay 
are  small,  so  no  trawling  is  done  in  the  bay.  The  ones 
in  the  Gulf  are  medium,  so  the  large  shrimp  seem  to 
have  disappeared.  In  fact,  there  are  very  few  medium 
or  small  shrimp  available. 

The  demand  for  shrimp  is  slack,  hence  it  does  not 
take  much  to  supply  it.  Oyster  is  the  popular  sea  food 
right  now. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.45  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.50  for  medium,  and  $1.60  for  large, 
f.  0.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — If  a  dealer  does  not  sell  oysters  during 
Christmas  week,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  him 
being  able  to  do  so  any  other  time,  because  the  trade 
wants  oysters  this  week  like  they  have  never  wanted 
them  before. 

The  average  person  at  this  time  of  the  year  thinks 
only  of  oysters  as  a  dressing  for  turkey,  yet  more 
oysters  are  served  fried,  stewed,  gumbo  and  in  soup 
than  are  used  in  the  dressing. 

No  housewife  should  worry  about  oysters  for  dress¬ 
ing  if  she  keeps  a  few  cans  of  oysters  in  her  pantry. 
They  make  delicious  dressing  not  only  for  turkey,  but 
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for  chicken  and  meats,  therefore,  no  pantry  should  be 
without  canned  oysters  the  year  round. 

Canned  oysters  can  also  be  used  for  gumbo,  pies 
and  stew. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.10  for  five  ounce;  $2.10  for  eight  ounce, 
and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

VEGETABLES — The  severe  cold  weather  we  had 
here  damaged  the  crops,  so  there  is  a  general  let  up  in 
canning  operations  in  this  section  and  there  will  not  be 
any  major  activities  in  the  vegetable  canning  until  the 
bean  pack  starts  in  the  Spring. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Shaded  Prices  Usually  Mean  Off-Quality  Goods — Unfair  Com¬ 
petition  Law  Unconstitutional — Sardine  Catch  Light — Grape¬ 
fruit  Prices — Spinach  Draws  Interest — Dry 
Beans  Set  Record. 

San  Francisco,  December  23, 1937. 

Market  —  Prices  continue  largely  without 
change  throughout  fruit,  vegetable  and  fish 
lists  and  any  changes  to  come  will  be  made 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  Slightly  lower  prices  have 
been  made  on  a  few  items  to  clean  out  odd  lots,  but  on 
most  of  these  it  is  noted  that  quality  is  also  a  little  off. 
The  most  heartening  bit  of  news  is  that  to  the  effect 
that  a  group  of  canners  has  finally  organized  to 
stabilize  the  market  and  that  minimum  prices  will  be 
established  in  keeping  with  the  cost  of  production. 
New  business  continues  slow  in  almost  every  line,  but 
shipping  departments  are  busy  making  deliveries  of 
goods  purchased  earlier  in  the  season. 

THE  LAW — The  decision  of  a  Sacramento  court 
holding  unconstitutional  the  1935  California  unfair 
competition  act  has  caused  considerable  confusion 
among  retail  grocers.  The  decision  was  by  the  Third 


District  Court  of  Appeals  and  affirmed  a  verdict  of 
a  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  which  refused  to  issue 
an  injunction  against  an  independent  grocer  for  sell¬ 
ing  “loss  items.”  The  1937  Legislature  in  definite 
language  saw  fit  to  prohibit  loss  leaders,  amending 
the  1935  act  to  strengthen  this  provision.  The  amend¬ 
ment  defined  a  loss  leader  as  any  product  sold  for  less 
than  cost  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  trade  or  injuring 
competition.  Attorneys  for  the  California  Retail 
Grocers  and  Merchants’  Association  express  the 
opinion  that  such  sale  is  still  illegal. 

SARDINES — The  catches  of  sardines  in  California 
continue  rather  light  in  both  the  northern  and  the 
southern  fishing  grounds,  with  under-size  fish  making 
up  a  considerable  part  of  the  hauls.  The  pack  to 
date  is  definitely  smaller  than  a  year  ago  to  the  cor¬ 
responding  date.  The  output  of  tuna  continues  quite 
heavy  and  canners  are  making  special  efforts  to  step 
up  sales.  One  large  concern  having  a  national  distribu¬ 
tion  recently  brought  to  a  close  a  contest  that  attracted 
many  new  users.  Salmon  has  been  moving  slowly  for 
weeks,  but  many  inquiries  have  been  coming  in  of 
late,  suggesting  that  buying  will  soon  be  under  way 
again. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Tentative  opening  prices  on  Del 
Monte  brand  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice  have  been 
announced  on  the  1937-38  pack  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  whose  product  comes  from 
Florida.  On  segments  the  prices  are :  No.  2  tall,  $1.05 ; 
No.  300,  821/4  cents;  buffet,  521/^  cents,  and  No.  5, 
$3.10.  Prices  on  juice  for  sweetened  and  unsweetened, 
respectively,  are:  No.  2  tall,  82l^  cents  and  80  cents; 
No.  211  Cylinder,  65  cents  and  621/^  cents;  No.  5,  $2.40 
and  $2,321/2,  and  46  ounce  Cylinder,  $2.10  and  $2.05. 
Broken  segments  grapefruit.  Mission  or  Argo  brands, 
are  quoted  at  90  cents  for  No.  2  tall.  Prices  are  f.  o.  b. 
cars  or  dock,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Texas  grapefruit  juice  is  being  quoted  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  at  75  cents  unsweetened,  and  77l^  cents  sweetened, 
for  No.  2  tails,  with  Florida  juice  at  771/4  cents  and 
80  cents.  Texas  packers  are  reporting  a  light  juice 
content  in  the  fruit  handled,  some  getting  but  18  cases 
to  the  ton,  instead  of  21  cases,  or  more,  as  had  been 
expected. 

SPINACH — While  some  packers  of  spinach  disposed 
of  their  entire  output  last  spring  before  the  close  of 
the  packing  season,  and  could  have  sold  more,  there  are 
still  stocks  to  be  had,  although  holdings  are  light. 
Minimum  prices  have  been  pared  a  little  of  late  on 
some  lots  of  spring  pack  to  meet  the  competition  from 
the  small  winter  pack  that  has  been  made.  These 
minimum  prices  are  about  as  follows:  No.  1,  85  cents; 
No.  2,  $1.05;  No.  21/2,  $1.25;  No.  10,  $4.10 ;  buffet,  571/2 
cents,  and  picnic,  70  cents.  Some  of  the  prices  are 
about  the  same  as  those  that  have  been  prevailing  for 
several  months,  while  others  are  from  2V2  cents  to  10 
cents  lower.  Very  little  of  the  strictly  high  quality 
spinach  remains  unsold. 

DRY  BEANS — Rather  sharp  gains  have  been  scored 
by  California  beans  markets  of  late,  following  a  long 
period  of  decline.  The  principal  influences  bringing 
about  the  improved  condition,  according  to  the  Federal- 
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State  Market  News  Service,  are  light  offerings  from 
growers,  increased  demand  from  distributors  and  price 
advances  in  other  important  bean  growing  areas. 
Stocks  of  beans  in  California  warehouses  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1  were  3,711,913  bags,  a  record  for  15  years,  and 
compared  with  2,760,376  bags  at  a  comparable  date 
last  year.  .  Limas  are  now  quoted  at  $4.75  and  $4.80 
per  hundred  pounds,  dock  basis,  with  baby  limas  at 
$3.20,  and  small  whites  at  $3.05  to  $3.10. 

• 

A  COOPERATIVE  CANNERY  may  be  established  at 
Watsonville,  Calif.  A.  L.  Cottrell  is  promoting  the 
project. 

• 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Preserve,  Maraschino 
Cherry  and  Glace  Fruit  Section  of  the  Canners  League 
of  California  was  held  at  the  Concordia  Club,  San 
Francisco,  on  the  evening  of  December  17th.  Talks 
were  made  by  State  officials  and  by  prominent  members 
and  a  successful  year  from  the  organization  standpoint 
was  reported. 

Officers  chosen  for  the  new  year  are:  Chairman, 
E.  E.  Jacobs,  Lyons-Magnus,  Inc. ;  assistant  chairman, 
H.  L.  Kimball,  Tea  Garden  Products  Company,  and 
secretary.  Miss  Sylvia  Kempton.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  G.  Chelini,  Puritan  Preserve  Com¬ 
pany;  Chas.  R.  Cooper,  California  Packing  Corp.; 
C.  L.  Franz,  Townsend’s  California  Glace  Fruit  Corp. ; 
Charles  Lachman,  Sussman,  Wormser  &  Co.;  L.  R. 
Morcom,  Eng-Skell  Co. ;  J.  S.  Teagar,  California 
Delicacies,  Ltd.,  and  P.  J.  Vandor,  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby. 

• 

PRESTON  MCKINNEY,  vice-president  and  secretary  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California,  has  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Washington  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
wage  and  hours  bill. 


CONVENTION  DATES 

JANUARY  4-6,  1938 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

JANUARY  5-7,  1938 — Michigan  Canners,  Mid-W inter  Meeting 
and  Field  and  Production  Men’s  School,  Olds  Hotel,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

JANUARY  13-14,  1938 — Ozark  Canners,  Annual,  Colonial  Hotel, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies,  Annual 
Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-25,  1938 — National  American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JANUARY  26,  1938 — National  Pickle  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill, 

FEBRUARY  23-24,  1938 — ^Virginia  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Patrick  Henry  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — American  Camping,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City, 


^  Some  canners  have  successfully  ele¬ 
vated  peas  through  1600  ft.  of  tubing 
without  damaging  the  peas.  Peas  can  be 
elevated  before  or  after  blanching.  Can 
also  be  used  for  beans,  whole  grain, 
com,  etc.  Entire  system  including  pump, 
con  be  thoroughly  sterlized  under  press¬ 
ure  of  hot  steam  up  to  260  degrees  F. 
Motor  or  belt  driven.  •  ,  .  Write  Berlin 
Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY --The 
annual  compedium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning — A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners'  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  CoIosBal.  No.  . . 

Large,  No.  2% . . . 

Medium,  No.  2^^ . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium,  No.  1  talL . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Central 

West 

Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

2.96 

3.06 

3.06 

3.16 

2.95 

8.06 

2.76 

2.86 

^76 

Isi 

2.86 

2.96 

2.76 

2.86 

2.66 

2.76 

2.60 

2.60 

BAKED  BEANS 
16  oz . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 


Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.....,......„  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.....».....  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . — 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 .  . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.,  No.  2 . 60 

No.  10  .  3.26 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.60 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.35 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  ^^ite .  1.00 

No.  10  .  6.60 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80 

No.  10  .  4.60 

No.  2  Soaked . 67i/^ 


Whole,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  2%  . . 96 

No.  10  .  3.26 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . .60 

No.  2^  . 70 

No.  10  .  2.70 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2'^  . . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

2%  . .  :96 

No.  10  .  3,75 

Ex.  Std.  Slic^,  No.  2 . . . '. . . 

No.  10  . 


Std.  Sliced,  No,  2 . .  76  . 

„  No  .10  . . 3.60  4.26 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . . . 60  .75 

No.  10  . .  3.00  3.76 

peas  and  carrots 

std.  No.  2 . . . .  .66  .70 

Fancy  No.  2 . 90  1.10 


.67%  .76 
3.36  3.75 


.92%  1.00 


.77%  .80 

3.00  3.26 


.70  .76 

3.26  3.60 


.72%  .76 


.70  .70 

2.76  3.00 


2.10 

2.10 

2.60 

2.50 

1.80 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

8.26 

8.25 

1.16 

1.16 

.45 

.55 

.52V& 

.55 

.76 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

3.25 

4.25 

3.00 

3.26 

.80 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

6.00 

5.00 

.72% 

.90 

.90 

1.05 

.90 

3.50 

4.25 

4.50 

.65 

.70 

.80 

.90 

.80 

3.10 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

.  1.10 

1.20  1.25 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . .  -90 

No.  10  . .  6-60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . .  ,86 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _  _ 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2...........  .80 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Std.  No.  2 . .70 

No.  10  . . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.._ . 90 

No.  10  . .  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  . 6.75 

Std.  No.  2 . .70 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2^ . 80 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . .86 

No.  10  .  4.60 


No.  10  .  3.70 

HOMINY 


Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


.80  .86 

4.00  4.60 

.66  . 

3.00  . 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s........ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68.... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 — _.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s _ ...... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 
No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48„ . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.._ . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68........„ 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2s  . . 

lOs  . . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . . 

lOs  . . 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 


Fancy.  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

SUCCOTASH 


Std.  No.  2,  Gir.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . . 


High 

Low 

High 

1.06 

.95 

1.05 

6.00 

5.60 

1.00 

.90 

4.60 

.90 

.90 

.76 

l.Ofli 

::;z 

.87% 

.75 

1.10 

.86 

.90 

4.76 

6.00 

.90 

.80 

.86 

4.60 

4.60 

.76 

Lli 

.82% 

.96 

1  .80 

.70 

.85 

4.25 

4.26 

4.50 

.72% 

.67% 

.72V 

.67%  . 

2.00  2.36 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.30 

1.60 

1.35 

1.46 

1.16 

1.40 

1.26 

1.40 

1.10 

1.25 

1.15 

1.30 

1.06 

1.16 

1.06 

1.25 

...M- 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.16 

.90 

1.16 

6.60 

6.76 

iiiiiii 

.96 

.86 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

.90 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.26 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.96 

4.26 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.36 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.26 

1.60 

1.30 

1.45 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.25 

1.26 

1.30 

1.10 

i.ioi 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

1.06 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

6.00 

6.00 

6.50 

.86 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

.72% 

1.00 

1.06 

.76 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

4.60 

4.25 

4.50 

4.60 

4.76 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.80 

.85 

.90 

3.76 

4.00 

3.76 

4.00 

4.25 

4.60 

.76 

.80 

.90 

. 

4.00 

4.60 

.67% 

.70 

.67% 

.76 

.90 

.95 

.42% 

.60 

.65 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.15 

2.76 

3.50 

.57% 

2.70 

.70 

3.50 

...... 

.50 

.70 

.76 

.80 

1.16 

.62% 

.90 

.76 

.85 

2.76 

2.50 

3.26 

2T0 

2.76 

.70 

.77% 

.70 

.72% 

.80 

.86 

.96 

.86 

.87% 

.96 

2.80 

3.10 

2.70 

2.85 

3.16 

.76 

.85 

.65 

.70 

1.06 

1.12V 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.25 

1.40 

3.40 

3.00 

3.26 

4.10 

4.35 

30 
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Baatem 

Oantral 

W«t  Coast 

Low 

Sigh 

Low 

High 

LfOW 

High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

.70 

.70 

. 

No.  2%  - .' . 

.85 

.87Vi 

— 

2.76 

3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack. — 

.76 

.97Vi 

.97Vi 

3.26 

3.25 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

_ 

.90 

1.10 

.90 

1.06 

No.  2Vi  - 

1.15 

1.40 

1.25 

1.37Vi 

8.76 

4.26 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . . 

.72  Vi 

.60 

.66 

.76 

.76 

.85 

No’.  2Vi  ...» . — 

1.07Vi 

1.16 

1.26 

1.00 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  10  . . 

3.40 

3.50 

3.40 

3.76 

3.50 

3.60 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . . 

.42Vi 

.50 

•  .42Vi 

.47Vi 

.60 

.66 

No.  2  . 

.62  Vi 

.70 

.67Vi 

.70 

.67Vi 

.75 

No.  2Vi  . — 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.821/2 

.871/2 

1.10 

1.15 

No!  10  . 

3.00 

3.10 

3.00 

3.25 

2.76 

2.85 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04 

.42  Vi 

.40 

.50 

3.50 

No.  10  . . 

3.25 

2.75 

3.25 

3.26 

Std..  No.  1.  Trim  1.035 . 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

2.86 

TOMATO  JUICE 

Na  1  . 

.40 

.45 

.45 

.50 

.60 

.60 

No.  2  . . . 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.65 

.76 

No.  10  . 

2.60 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.70 

3.16 

TURNIP  GREENS 

.76 

1.05 

iio.  i()' . . 

3.76 

3.76 

CANNKD  FRUITS— C«atiiiaed 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2Vi . .  . 

No.  in  . 

-  - 

2.60 

8.76 

2.66 

9.00 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _  _  _ 

No  *  . 

- - 

— 

1.60 

No.  10,  . 

No.  2,  PreBerved»»»»»»»»»»»»»  »...» 

No.  2,  Syrup»»»....»-_-.».-_»»»» 

- - 

6.76 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ _  1.66  1.86 


No.  in  . 

6!60 

7!oo 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  White,  Sirrup,  No.  2....»._. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

1.36 

6.76 

1.36 

1.40 

6.76 

1.46 

7.00 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2Vi . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi..........-..»..  » 

3.16 

2.90 

8.25 

3.10 

2.70 

Std.,  No.  2Vi . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  . „....  . .  .  1.70 


No.  10  . . 

. 

•*•**•• 

RASPBERRIES 

1.46 

7.26 

1.60 

7.60 

No.  10  . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

-  7.26 

7.60 

_  9.00 

No.  10  . 

7.25 

7.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2........... 

1.60 

1.60 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  2.66 

Canned  Fruits 


apples 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack - 


apple  sauce 


No.  2  Fancy. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std.... 
No.  10  ..... 


2.90 

3.20 


.GO 

3.00 

.56 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy - - — 

No.  2%,  Choice . . . 

No.  Std . 


.70 


3.25  3.50 


.80  .85 

4.60  4.80 


.  2.00 

1.70  1.86 

1.50  1.56 


GRAPEFRUIT 

No.%’"..'..~."’.’.r. — - - 

No.  6  . . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oa.  . - . - 

No.  1  - - 

No.  800  . 

No,  2  - - - - 

No.  6  . — . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . - 

No.  10  . . 

Choice,  No.  2%.. . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%..........«....- . 

Std..  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10.  Syrup . . . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


Florida 


.50 

.971/2 

1.06 

2.80 

3.10 

.44 

.45 

.54 

.55 

.63 

.66 

.75 

.771/. 

■2.32 ’/> 

2.40 

1.35 

1.35 

1.85 

1.90 

1.70 

6.26 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  y.  C.,  No.  2%..„ . .  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std..  No.  2% . - . 

Ex.  Std..  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled,  No.  3 . . . .  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 


Std..  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced.  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . . 

No.  2 . . . . . 

No.  2y,  . . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 


Texas 


.72  Vi  .75 


.65  .72>/. 

1.85  . 


California 


1.06  1.25 

3.10  3.60 


.62Vi  .66 
.75  .85 

2.32’i  2.40 


1.86 

1.90 

1.66 

1.76 

1.60 

1.65 

4.00 

5.76 

6.00 

3.15 

3.50 

1.70 

1.80 

1.55 

1.66 

1.45 

1.60 

1.10 

1.20 

5.25 

1.70 

2.00 

1.45 

1.60 

1.85 

. 

— 

6.86 

.60 

.82Vi 

1.20 

1.66 

_ _ 

2.76 

6.50 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  .  1.60  1.60 

No.  2.  17  oz. .  1.66  1.76 

No.  2,  19  oz .  2.00  2.00 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb.„ . 6.60 

Vi  lb . 3,26 

U  lb .  1.96 


6.60 

3.26 

1.96 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 1.05  1.06 

5  oz .  1.10  1.10 

8  oz .  2.10  2.10 

10  oz .  2.20  2.20 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . .  . 

No.  Vi  . .  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  Vi . .  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  Vi  . - . 

Chums.  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small .  1.45  . 

No.  1.  Medium . 1.50  . 

No.  1.  Large .  1.60  . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

V4  Oil,  Key . .  3.60  - 

V4  Oil,  Keyless . .  3.00  3.10 

V*  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton..„ . 

14  Oil,  Carton .  3.80  3.90 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless . .  2.60  2.80 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

Vis  . . 

V4S  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

Vis  . 

Vis  . 


2.46  2.50 

1.70  1.76 

2.00  . 


1.20  1.30 


2.65  2.75 

1.70  1.70 

1.16  1.20 
1.90  2.10 


1.60  1.70 

3.26  3.30 


.  6.70 

11.00  11.46 

6.00  6.30 

4.00  4.16 

10.26  10.65 

5.50  5.85 

3.76  3.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEWAGE  OR  DISPOSAL  PLANTS — State  laws  require 
proper  disposal  of  sewage,  such  as  tomato  skins,  pea,  corn  and 
other  wastage.  We  have  what  you  want — write  us.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  Canning 
Machinery. 

FOR  SALE — Complete  line  for  canning  whole  grain  corn; 
bargain  if  purchased  before  we  start  dismantling  factory. 
Following  equipment  in  line;  Corn  Dump,  Conveyor,  Huskers, 
Cutters,  Cleaners,  Rod  Washer,  Ayars  Filler,  Cooling  Tank  and 
overhead  trolley.  Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on 
30-day  free  trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — One  new,  latest  model,  largest  size  Townsend 
Bean  Cutter.  Has  never  been  uncrated.  Bargain.  Address 
Box  A-2262  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent  by  large  Eastern  Canner  of 
tomato  products,  jellies,  etc.  Must  be  experienced  and  able  to 
take  charge  of  plant.  Reply  stating  age,  experience,  etc. 
Address  Box  B-2251  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Competent  man  fully  versed  processing  Baked 
Beans,  Pork  and  Beans,  Red  Kidney,  Dry  Lima,  Hominy,  Brown 
Broad,  etc.  Give  fuU  particulars  experience  and  training. 
Address  Box  B-2260  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  machinist,  25  years’  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  man  thoroughly  experienced  in 
brokers-wholesale  and  direct  retail  sales  contacts,  all  canned 
foods,  highest  references.  Location  immaterial.  Salary  or  com¬ 
mission  and  drawing  account.  Address  Box  B-2258  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Lot  of  Canning  Equipment,  including  Huntley 
Cherry  Fitter,  Robins  Steamer,  Robins  Vegetable  Pulper,  Robins 
Retorts  and  Crane,  Robins  Sorting  Table,  Vertical  Boiler, 
Copper  Kettles,  etc.  Cheap  to  quick  buyer.  The  Miners’  and 
Laborers’  Building  &  Loan  Association  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Mt. 
Carmel,  Pa. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Used  Huntley  12'  to  16'  Blancher;  Large  Clipper 
Cleaner;  Sheboygan  Washer.  The  Johannes  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  by  man  with  ex¬ 
tensive  experience.  Good  references.  Address  Box  B-2266 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 


AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant.  Practically  new,  up  to  date 
canning  factory  with  40  acres  of  land  for  sale  at  bargain  price. 
Located  in  rich  agricultural  section  of  Virginia.  For  particulars 
address:  I.  N.  Dovel,  Luray,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Two  canning  factories  located  at  Quinton,  N.  J. 
For  full  particulars  address:  Fogg  &  Hires  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SILK  PROBLEM  SOLVED 


Silk  is  aiways  a  Problem  in  your  corn  pack.  Even  most  scrupuious  care 
cannot  eliminate  it.  Therefore,  we  have  bred  a  strain  of  Golden  Cross 
Hybrid  Bantam  which  will  improve  the  appearance  of  your  pack  because 
it  has  all  white  silks.  Write  for  (Canners  Specials)  a  descriptive  seed 
circular  for  the  canning  trade. 


BOX  C.  HALL.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for 
rusty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
quantity.  Address  Box  A-2261  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted — Food  chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  2250  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


gCDTT  yiNEP 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS^YINER  FEEDERS 

foaadcrs  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 
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A  pulper  that  eliminates  time  lost 
in  making  adjustment  for  quality  and  yield  .  .  .  that 
permits  adjustment  to  be  made  when  it  should  be 
made — without  stopping  machine  .  .  .  that  allow  s  con¬ 
stant  regulation  of  quality — especially  as  it  relates  to 
mold  .  .  .  that  makes  possible  a  uniformly  high  quality 
at  no  increase  in  production  cost.  Write  Box  A-2264, 
The  Canning  Trade,  20  South  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TO  OBTAIN  MAXIMUM  YIELD  FROM  RAW 
STOCK  FOR  A  PRODUCT  OF  MAXIMUM  QUALITY 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


HE’S  JEALOUS 

Santa:  That’s  justice  for  you.  Folks  been  making 
a  big  fuss  over  these  trans-ocean  flyers  and  here  I 
been  doin’  it  for  years  with  nothin’  but  reindeer,  and 
wot  did  I  ever  get  for  it? 

A  STICKER 

“I’m  from  the  Red  Cross — won’t  you  buy  a  seal?’’ 

“Mercy  sakes!  I  really  wouldn’t  know  what  to 
feed  it.” 


FRESH  AIR 

We’ll  bet  the  guy  who  invented  air  conditioning  for 
trains  was  the  same  fellow  who  couldn’t  get  the  window 
open! 

The  young  Scotch  graduate  complained  that  his 
sheepskin  didn’t  have  enough  meat  on  it. 

COMING  BACK 

An  Irishman  applied  for  a  job  at  the  gas  works. 
“What  can  you  do?”  asked  the  foreman. 

“Almost  anything,  sor,”  said  the  Irishman. 

“Well,”  said  the  foreman,  who  was  a  bird  of  a  joker, 
“you  seem  to  be  all  right.  Could  you  wheel  out  a  barrel 
of  smoke?” 

“Sure,  fill  it  up  for  me.” 

A  NIGHT  JOB 

Jo:  Didn’t  I  see  you  out  last  night  with  someone 
other  than  Mildred? 

Fred:  No;  that’s  the  same  one  painted  over. 

A  SAVING  SON 

“Pa,  you  remember  you  promised  to  give  me  $5.00 
if  I  passed  in  school  this  year?” 

“Yes,  Tommy.” 

“Well,  pa,  you  ain’t  gonna  have  that  expense.” 

A  SMALL  BEER,  PLEASE  I 
Teacher:  Johnny,  explain  the  origin  of  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “check  and  double  check.” 

Johnny:  Well,  teacher,  I  think  the  “check”  originated 
in  a  restaurant  but  the  “double  check”  must  have  come 
from  a  night  club. 

In  grandmother’s  day  the  girl  who  was  up  to  the 
minute  had  that  hour-glass  figure. 

WELL  SCHOOLED 
Is  May  a  good  girl? 

Yes,  indeed.  After  the  wedding  she  forgot  she  was 
married  and  slapped  her  husband  when  he  tried  to 
kiss  her. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTEBS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. . 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

&ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOnXRS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS.  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crovm  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coro.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp-i  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp-*  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coro->  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Inci. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Srott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp-i  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp-#  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis- 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp-/  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FERTILIZER. 

American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp-.  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.'  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltiinore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

B«rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettlea,  Copper. 

lACEETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Lahgsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
t.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

KNIVES,  Mlscelltmeous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinciair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMSton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hedmont  Label  Co.,  Bediord,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarourg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HtnXERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
GaUatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruii  &  Sons,  MiUord,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines.  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mdiy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Veuleties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  CO.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodniff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

The  United  Co..  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  I.  ludge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (Insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation.  Hoopeston  n 
Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ina. 


STRING  BEAN  MACmNERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mdiy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarourg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery 
TANKS,  MetaL 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.- 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedeu-burg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoofieston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hai»en  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TIN  PLATE. 

Wheehng  Steel  Corp.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporahon,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul 
Hairsen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conr 
Indiana  Caimers  Association,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ih 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  and  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  IL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brdtimore.  Md 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 
The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Sev 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  Standard 


PEVOLV/NC  HOPPER- 


STEAM 

COIL 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANV 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  j 

TIN  CAN3  " 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
S|.  MAIN  OFFICE  '  ^ 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


imcwid,  ix>iUL;  vjeAij,  de&p  vnJbeMoJi  co£oJi 


ASGROW  CARDINAL 

Ait-ybneAicxx  iP.e£ectUm4  / 938:  fieccMnmended 

A  handsome  large  tomato  of  the  Stone  type  but  8-10  days  earlier,  developed 
through  hybridization  to  provide  a  semi-globular  sort  in  the  second-early  class. 

The  heavy,  dark  green  vines  of  this  entirely  new  variety  are  very  prolific  and  retain  their  foliage 
through  a  long  bearing  season.  Fruits  are  large,  smooth  and  very  free  from  cracking;  thick- 
walled,  solid  and  with  comparatively  small  seed  pockets;  in  exterior  color  a  rich  scarlet  ripening 
well  to  stem,  interior  color  unusually  deep  red  and  uniform;  of  excellent  quality  and  flavor. 

Associated  Seed  Groivers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Kcu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngcIcs  Memphis  Salinas 


